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It was the discovery 
of gold on the Witwatersrand in 1886 which 
transformed Johannesburg from a vast plain 
into a modern commercial centre with its office 
blocks, wide streets and great department stores. 
In that year a Mr. Oosthuizen, part-owner of a 
farm at Langlaagte, invited two prospectors to 


affidavit, one of the prospectors expressed the opinion that from 
his long experience as a gold-digger he thought the land was a 
payable goldfield. The accuracy of this report has been amply 
confirmed over the years, for since that date over 500 million 


ounces of fine gold, valued at more than £3,000,000,000, have 
been produced on the Rand. 


Business men who require information on commercial 
conditions in the Union of South Africa are invited to get 


into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 





For a friendly 
Greeting... 


You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black & White”. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies, “Black & White” 
is the outstanding example of just how 
good Scotch Whisky can be. 


BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
De Secret ts in the Blending 


By Appointment R 9 co Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers fd 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Max. Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Assoc. (U.K. only) 








BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH fl 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 


For those who really care about their clothes—harder wearing, longer lasting, 
better tailoring SPECIALITY cloths by John G. Hardy ‘Hardithorn,’ ‘Hardilaine,’ 
*Hardiwear,’ ‘ Alsport,’ ‘Sheltie,’ Irish Homespun and Lovats—ask to see the hundreds 
of patterns in these fine cloths on extra large bunches at your tailor, or better still come 
along to our unique Showroom and make your choice. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD.. 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. Regent 1313 
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Coxswain 
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ge BOOK AND 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 


To assist our customers of a 
we issue free of charge “nal ; 
on request: Million Ss 
@ ADVANCE BOOK LIST Pounds 


A classified monthly news sheet 
giving details of important forth- 


coming books. —that is the cost, each year, of 


@ LITTLE RED BOOK the Lifeboat Service: and it must 
7 be met entirely from voluntary 
contributions. Yours, however 
small, will help: send it to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
WE. DAWSON & Sens ite, | (OCR oe cen anes 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Cannon House, Macklin Street His Grace The pS rr 


LONDON, W.C.2 Col. A. D. Burnett Brown O'B.E., M.C., T.D., MLA. 


A guide to the Press of the 
world, listing annual subscrip- 
tion rates. 
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Hamilton and Inches 


In our Showrooms at 87 George Street, Edinburgh 2, can be seen a selection 
of admirable presents, of good design and workmanship, in a wide range of 
choice and with prices that suit most purses. You are invited to visit this 
display of jewellery, gold and silver ware, clocks and watches, but if you are 


unable to call, please write for descriptive folders. 


QU AICHS. The traditional Scottish drinking 
vessels. Reproductions in Silver in sizes up to 
12 in. diameter available. 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL is 
characteristically Scottish and makes a 
most acceptable gift. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the attractive 
thistle design instant appeal. 

Price list on application. 








HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 





SELUADOW OVER _ 


IMU DANICA 


BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
With Foreword by 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN HARDING 


G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


Illustrated 


A record of nearly three years’ dealing with bandits. 


From the point of view of the Brigade Commander. 
Grave and gay 


William Blackwood & Sons 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 2 
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-an outspoken book. 
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Soho, London, W.I1 








THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


«==e==*TEAR OUT AND POST:*==== 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Feeding some 7,000 children calls for a deep 
purse! 
21,000 
meals are provided every day for our family. 
Will you be host to a child in our care? 
A Gift of 
will feed a boy and a girl for 4 days. 
Cheques. etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 














The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life policy 


for £1,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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THE SOUTH ISLAND IN LAKE RUDOLF 


BY JOY ADAMSON 


SouTH Island—von Héhnel Island 
—The Island of No Return—under 
these names is known this haunting 
island in the southern portion of 
Lake Rudolf. Situated in the vast 
180-mile-long lake in the great Rift 
Valley, it was a challenge to explorers 
and scientists ; for it was thought that 
it might contain fauna and flora 
different from the mainland, possibly 
relics of the time when the lake was 
connected with the Nile system. The 
island is about ten miles in length 
by three in width, and lies about eight 
miles from the mainland. And it has 
a sinister history; for, of the few 
expeditions which came to this remote 
area of the Northern Frontier Prov- 
ince of Kenya, most failed to reach 
N 


it. In 1934, the ‘ Lake Rudolf, Rift 
Valley ’ expedition led by Mr V. E. 
Fuchs of Cambridge succeeded in 
making the crossing. Mr Fuchs 
returned after a brief stay, leaving 
two of his companions, Dyson and 
Martin, on the island to carry out a 
survey. They were never seen again. 
The only traces found were a sun- 
helmet and an oar washed up on the 
beach some seventy miles to the 
north. Since then a few boats have 
been transported under great diffi- 
culties to the lake across the lava 
and sand of the desert, only to meet 
with misfortune. 

My husband is Game Ranger of 
the Northern Province, and for more 
than twenty years it was his ambition 
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to find out more about this mysteri- 
ous island. On previous safaris we 
had taken two small collapsible boats, 
carried on pack-donkeys. Both were 
wrecked ; for violent gales sweep the 
lake, often reaching a velocity of a 
hundred miles per hour. 

In July 1955 the Governor of 
Kenya spent a few days at the oasis 
of Loingalane on the south-eastern 
side of the lake, and since the fishing 
is superb, a flat-botomed 14-foot 
dinghy and two outboard motors were 
provided for the entertainment of His 
Excellency and party. The fish there 
include the giant Nile perch, giant 
tilapia, and tiger-fish. On this 


occasion my husband was present 
and, tempted by the seaworthiness 
of the boat, determined to make 
the crossing. From experience he 
knew that the project would not 


receive official blessing, therefore it 
was necessary to keep quiet about 
it and wait until the party had gone. 
As arranged, George (my husband) 
sent me a signal to Marsabit, Admini- 
strative centre some 180 miles to the 
east, to join him as soon as possible. 
I set off immediately by car, jolting 
across the lava to the foot of Marsabit 
mountain and across the flats of the 
Chalbe desert to North Horr. The 
Chalbe is very reminiscent of the 
Sahara which I know by experience, 
except that it is crossed in a few hours 
instead of seventeen days. North 
Horr is a Police outpost equipped 
with wireless, set in a little oasis of 
Dom palms where the camels and 
sand-grouse compete for the good 
water. There is unheard of luxury 
—a shower-bath in the rest-house. 


LAKE RUDOLF 


Otherwise hot sand and gales and 
more hot sand and gales are the 
characteristics of this barren region. 
It was from here that G. had sent 
his signal. 

I leave my car and transfer into 
G.’s Land Rover, which Ibrahim, 
our most reliable Somali driver, has 
driven from the lake to meet me. 
Now the fun begins as far as bad 
roads are concerned. However, I 
am used to being jerked and thrown 
about and everything comes to an 
end some time. After two hours 
we descend the last of the lava 
escarpments and see the lake far 
below. The lake and South Island! 
I feel a strange heavy lump where 
my heart is—will we be luckier in 
our attempt to explore it than our 
predecessors ? 

Soon we reach the shore. An 
El Molo fisherman cruises on his 
primitive Dom-palm raft along the 
shore amidst countless flamingoes, 
pelicans and herons—just fishing. 
As soon as he sees us he waves a 
giant tilapia and offers it as a present. 
The generosity of these poor people 
is more than disarming. This tribe, 
which lives along the lake shore 
and on islets nearby, is rapidly 
dying out: only about eighty are 
left. Their diet is limited to fish, 
crocodiles, turtles and an occasional 
hippo without any form of vegetable 
food. Close inter-breeding aggravates 
their condition. They are the poorest 
of the poor, and it is embarrassing to 
accept the unselfish friendliness which 
prompts them to offer everything they 
possess without expecting any return, 
except a little tobacco. 
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With a fine tilapia on my knees, we 
soon arrive at the camp at Loingalane. 
Rustling palms and shade are a most 
welcome contrast to the surrounding 
desolate lava scenery. George has 
now been a week on the lake, and 
tells me that every two or three days 
the wind changes, followed by a calm 
period of four or five hours. Accord- 
ing to his observations we might be 
able to do the crossing tomorrow. 
So we spend the evening preparing 
for the trip, cutting down weight 
to the minimum to leave room for 
the two outboard motors which are 
essential. We intend to use the 
larger while the lake remains calm, 
hoping to make the crossing in under 
the hour. Should a storm arise, we 
would jettison the big motor and 
use the smaller. Our kit is finally 
selected, including a .22 and a .303 
rifle, a Very pistol, rockets, ammuni- 
tion, a few tools, a camera, field- 
glasses, fishing-tackle, a few medi- 
cines including a snake-bite outfit, 
a half-bottle of whisky and a half- 
bottle of gin, food for three days 
and a frying-pan for cooking and 
bailing. There is no question of 
bedding or a change of clothes. 
George takes a kikoi (cotton loin- 
cloth) and I a very thin old blanket 
and a tooth-brush. 

Early next morning we get ready 
to start, but a glance at the lake 
makes us realise there can be little 
hope of getting away today. And 
for the whole day the lake is churned 
up by a strong wind. I spend it 
painting one of the El Molo, who 
squat around our tent, excitedly 
discussing the prospects of our 


reaching the island and our return, 
quite out of reach for their primitive 
two-log rafts. They tell us legends 
about the island; how a long, long 
time ago a young woman who was 
pregnant was herding her flock of 
goats in what is now the southern 
portion of the lake. She came to a 
spring and, having nothing better to 
do, idly picked up a stone and started 
to hammer away at the orifice of the 
spring. Suddenly it burst open and 
a great rush of water poured out 
flooding the country. The young 
woman fled with her goats to the hills, 
which soon became South Island. 
There she gave birth to twins who 
in course of time peopled the island. 
But all this happened a long time ago 
and now there is a terrible demon on 
the island who, in the form of a goat, 
inhabits one of the craters. Anyone 
who may venture there is lured 
into the crater and swallowed up. 
Another story has it that a family 
of El Molo living on the hills woke 
up one fine morning to find them- 
selves surrounded by water. Having 
no boats, they were stranded and 
finally died out leaving their goats. 
The old men say that their fathers 
told them that they used to see fires 
on the island, but these might have 
been the result of some minor volcanic 
activity. The goats stir the imagina- 
tion and cupidity of the El Molo. 
How nice it would be to possess them 
and be able to vary their monotonous 
diet of fish and crocodiles ! 

The day passes quickly and we 
use the time endeavouring to make 
the boat unsinkable by tying down 
empty cans and inflated inner tubes. 
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But next morning the lake is again 
unfriendly and there are white horses 
on the water. It is our last day for 
an attempt; G. cannot spare the time 
to wait another day for the weather 
to improve. It would mean post- 
poning indefinitely. The wind is 
most persistent and I must admit 
that I feel rather relieved. I cannot 
define my emotions—there is the 
genuine desire to explore the island 
—an equally natural fear of meeting 
the same fate as the unfortunate 
Dyson and Martin—also I am deter- 
mined not to let G. go alone. So I 
suggest a visit to an El Molo village 
some miles to the north, to collect 
fossils and blue chalcedony. G. is 
very morose about the weather, but 
as there is nothing we can do about 
it, we drive towards Porr, a pyramid- 
shaped hill, and watch the crocodiles 


and the bird-life along the shore— 
spoonbills sifting the mud and weeds 
for their food; cormorants, duck, 
geese and sacred ibis. We visit the 
El Molo village on a little peninsula 
and receive a warm welcome and 
are remembered from our previous 


visits. But G. is only half-hearted 
here and looks continually towards 
the lake and the island. I take 
Ibrahim into my confidence and tell 
him that I do not like the white 
horses on the water. He grins and 
agrees, and adds that he hopes the 
crossing will not be attempted. But 
G. insists on returning so as not to 
miss any chance. We drive back, 
past our camp without stopping for 
lunch, straight to the boat another 
six miles beyond to the south. 

The lake appears to be calming 


down and G. is determined to make 
the attempt and gets the boat ready. 
I feel very sick. There is a heavy 
lump in my heart and I have to 
retire behind a lava boulder to recover 
my courage. Soon I hear an im- 
patient call from G. to hurry, so 
there is nothing left but to pretend 
I am not worried. I scribble my 
will on an old envelope and, when 
G. is not looking, give it to Ibrahim 
and ask him to take it to the District 
Commissioner at Isiolo, should we 
not return. Ibrahim puts it in his 
pocket and avoids looking at me. 
G. calls now from the boat and is 
ready to pull the starting-cord of the 
motor. Ibrahim grips my hand 
without a word and there are tears in 
his eyes. I am glad that I have 
dark glasses. I scramble into the 
boat up forward and refuse to think 
any more. In the meantime G. is 
pulling furiously at the starting-cord 
and heaping abuse on the inventors 
of outboard motors in general. I 
begin to hope that the engine will 
solve the problem by refusing to start. 
But suddenly there is a machine-gun- 
like rattle and we are off, straight 
into the lake. I do not dare to look 
back, and grip the rifle and stare 
ahead for crocodiles. After two or 
three miles G. shouts that he thinks 
we should turn back as the lake is 
too rough. I am not replying—so 
we go on. Towards the middle of 
the lake the waves are bigger and 
we start taking in water. The flat 
bottom bangs in a most alarming 
manner. But as we are already 
more than half-way to the island 
there is no question of turning back. 
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Neither of us says another word 
during the hour and a quarter it 
takes us to get across. The motor 
behaves beautifully, and we make 
for a beach, which we had seen from 
the mainland, roughly in the middle 
of the island, and land in a well- 
sheltered little sandy cove. The 
water is crystal-clear and teeming 
with fish, tilapia and Nile-perch. 
As soon as we pull the boat up, G. 
gets out his fishing-rod; but they 
will not look at a spoon. In the 
meantime I investigate the immediate 
surroundings, which appear to be a 
crocodiles’ maternity home: the 
remains of their eggs are scattered 
everywhere. The shore-line is inches 
deep in minute pink shells. 

We look round for a suitable 
camping-place, safe from crocs and 
any other animal which might 
inhabit the island; for we think it 
probable that they would have no 
knowledge or fear of Humans. The 
ground is fairly well covered with 
a species of creeper and caperis 
bushes. Higher up there are cliffs 
of white rock and black lava. Soon 
we find that we have landed on an 
islet cut off from the main island 
by a channel, fifty yards wide at its 
narrowest point. We look across 
with glasses and try to find a suitable 
landing-place, and see a little beach 
about a mile away where it might 
be possible to land. But it is occupied 
by an enormous croc at least twenty 
feet in length. I am not at all anxious 
to seek the hospitality of such a host, 
but there is no time to waste if we 
are to get across before dark; also 
the weather is showing signs of 


changing. So we hurry to the boat 
and once more get under way. 
After crossing a mile of water we 
land on the beach, which I am 
relieved to find has been evacuated 
by the croc: but all the same I 
keep the rifle ready and cast many 
an uneasy glance at the water. Our 
beach is about 150 feet long and even 
has a short strip of sand up which 
we haul the dinghy. Thank God, 
we have arrived at our journey’s end 
safely and I grip G.’s hand. He 
never shows much emotion, but I 
can see by the way he fills his pipe 
and lights up that he is highly 
elated and pleased at the thought of 
at last setting foot on the island. 
Our surroundings are far from 
inviting; directly behind and on 
either side of our beach are jagged 
lava-flows. But there is no time to 
look at the scenery; we have to 
find some sheltered place to spend 
the night. At the foot of the cliffs 
that line the beach there is a shallow 
cave. We decide against it and 
choose a cleft in an isolated rock 
nearer the beach. It is just long 
enough and wide enough to shelter 
the two of us lying end to end. 
Most of our possessions are pushed 
in as well, and we put stones on 
anything that might blow away, 
including the boat. Fuel is scarce, 
but we manage to find enough 
driftwood to make a fire and cook 
our dinner. While thus engaged, 
the head-lights of the Land Rover 
shine across the lake. G. fires a red 
Very light and the car lights respond 
three times in acknowledgement, 
followed by a firework display of 
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.303 tracer bullets; evidently the 
men are pleased to know that we 
have arrived safely. G. had made 
careful arrangements with Ibrahim 
about signals: one Very light to 
mean ‘all well,’ three that we had 
run out of food, and five that we 
required rescue. In the event of the 
two last, Ibrahim has to drive to 
North Horr and get in touch with 
Marsabit by radio. 

We prepare for the night. G. 
wraps himself in his krkoi and I in 
my thin blanket, and we pretend to 
be comfortable. But however I turn 
there are pebbles and, although they 
are smooth and friendly compared 
with the surrounding sharp lava, 
pebbles are pebbles and I have to 
accept them. Soon they become of 
less importance; for the gale has 
started properly now and the gusts we 
hear tearing across the lake sound like 


avalanches, and crash with terrifying 
force against the walls of our ‘ bed- 
room,’ shooting through the cleft in 
ice-cold blasts. There is no question 
of sleep. The only thing we can 
do is to wait for the morning and it 


is a long wait. Well before sunrise 
we get up, make up the fire and 
brew tea to warm our stiff bones. 
Dawn shows wildly tossing waves 
crashing against the lava and sending 
spray twenty feet in the air. Again 
we see the Land Rover’s lights across 
the water. The faithful Ibrahim has 
come to make sure that we have not 
been swallowed by the demon during 
the night. 

After a breakfast of bully-beef we 
pack some dates and biscuits and 
climb towards the top ridge of the 


island. The going is extremely 
arduous and often even dangerous. 
Keeping along the edges of the lava- 
flows we try to avoid unsafe-looking 
fissures and pick our way across 
cracks and pastry-like pipes of thin 
hollow-sounding lava. Often it gives 
way under us and we have to jump 
to the next firm rock, climbing over 
pinnacles of jagged lava up the 
irregular surface of the brittle flows, 
highly vesicular and ropy in appear- 
ance. Higher up, the going becomes 
easier as clinker and cinder replace 
the red lava, and we see a succes- 
sion of craters along the sky-line. 
Reaching the top of a saddle, I see 
G. crouching and pointing towards 
a small herd of goats. We are able 
to photograph them with the tele- 
scopic lens. They look like the 
common native goat, and in excellent 


’ condition in spite of the meagre 


grazing. Perhaps there is some truth 
in the El Molo legends ! 

At the top of the first crater there 
is a cairn, evidently erected by Dyson 
and Martin. The wind is most 
irritating and we do not linger, but 
I collect a few plants, a portulaca and 
a woody herb, which I put in my 
collecting-bag. We make for the 
highest peak of the range, on the 
way passing through a little valley 
covered in dried-up-looking vege- 
tation, mostly frankincense trees. 
These trees are slow growing, and 
it is a problem how they could have 
matured when other vegetation has 
scarcely started to get a hold. Or 
did they survive the last eruption ? 
Near the summit the wind is so strong 
that it makes progress difficult and 
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I am literally blown over several 
times. It needs all my determination 
to breast its fury and reach the top. 
But the effort has been worth while, 
and a magnificent view of practically 
the whole of the island is spread out 
before us. Three phases of volcanic 
action can clearly be seen. The five 
or six major volcanoes, which form 
the back-bone of the island, have 
erupted their lava to the east, the side 
from which we came, in steep flows 
of reddish lava tumbling into the 
lake. The western side looking 
towards Turkana consists of gently 
undulating hills scantily clad in bush, 
with excellent beaches and landing- 
places along the shore. The most 
recent eruptions appear to have been 
on the northern end where yellowish 
tuff is overlaid with jet-black flows. 
The crater below us is also covered 
with dried-up frankincense trees. 
Here there is another cairn, and with 
the glasses we see several more on 
other craters. We build our own 
and take photographs. 

The descent is very trying to G., 
who is wearing sandals, for the sharp 
loose cinders cut and bruise his feet. 
I am nervous of breaking into 
crevasses concealed by the loose 
cinders which we have to cross 
oftener than I like. We painfully 
pick our way through fantastically 
shaped lava formations, and although 
we had intended to make a detour 
along the shore to try to find Martin’s 
and Dyson’s old camp, we have to 
postpone that until tomorrow and 
take the shortest route back to camp 
in order to be in time to make the 
evening signal. The lake has not 


calmed down and there is no question 
of being able to fish along the wave- 
lashed shore. All we can do is to 
heat up one of our precious beef-tins 
and improve our sleeping-quarters 
by building stone walls at either end 
of the cleft to protect us from the 
icy gale at night. And sure enough, 
soon after dark it increases with 
renewed violence, and the night 
seems much longer than the previous 
one. But all the discomfort is 
forgotten when G. appears with a 
giant tilapia for breakfast which he 
has just shot with his rifle. G. is 
a good cook and we gorge ourselves 
with this delicious fish. Full of 
enthusiasm we are soon on the way 
to the southern end of the island to 
try to find Dyson’s and Martin’s camp. 
We pass several creeks swarming 
with crocodiles which glide into the 
lake at our approach. Why are they 
so shy here, where they have no 
human enemies? Do they come 
over from the mainland to breed ? 
That might account for their shyness. 
I am glad, nevertheless, at this show 
of respect. 

We reach the channel that separates 
us from the little islet on which we 
first landed and stand bewildered at 
the number of these reptiles. They 
average sixteen to eighteen feet in 
length, and among them tilapia swim 
about quite unconcerned. We look 
for the long-snouted crocodile which 
is said to exist in the lake, but we 
see no signs of it, only the common 
blunt-nosed variety. G. wishes to 
catch some of the tilapia in the croc- 
ridden pools, but I divert his attention 
to another herd of goats which he 
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stalks with his camera and manages 
to photograph close-up. We con- 
tinue along the shore, but the going 
is extremely bad, worse than yester- 
day, for we have to traverse the 
lava-flows instead of keeping along 
their edges. We meet more goats, 
which seem to thrive on the coarse 
spiky grass growing along the shore. 
Jagged half-submerged rocks can be 
seen out in the lake, and I can imagine 
what little chance a boat would have 
if caught in a storm off such a hostile 
shore. There is no sign of Martin’s 
and Dyson’s camp, which is hardly 
surprising ; for no one would choose 
such an inhospitable coast to land on 
unless forced to. To make it even 
less inviting, we see the cast skins of 
snakes everywhere among the rocks 
and I become very alarmed. G. 
laughs at my idea that they might be 
cobra skins, and assures me that the 
skins belong to the comparatively 
harmless striped sand-snake of which 
we have seen a few live ones. But I 
feel far from convinced. It is baking- 
hot and both of us are footsore, but 
we dare not bathe in the crocodile- 
infested water and have to content 
ourselves with pouring water over 
our bodies with a mug. We look in 
vain for fossils and only find the 
bones of a giraffe and a hippo, 
probably washed over from the main- 
land. We return to camp late in the 
afternoon tired out, and G. shoots a 
sixteen-foot crocodile whose skull I 
want to take back to the Coryndon 
Museum in Nairobi. 

The lake is still too rough for 
fishing, and we have to eat our 
last tin of bully-beef for dinner. It 


is very pleasant to sit now outside 
our cleft and have a sun-downer, 
mixed of course with the brackish 
lake-water which colours everything 
yellow-green ; but who would bother 
about a trifle like that when sur- 
rounded by such impressive scenery ? 
Our beach lies in the bay protected 
by the islet. The immediate back- 
ground is a dark mass of towering 
lava rising to the summit of the vol- 
canoes which have covered everything 
that might have existed before with 
their lava-flows. No life, nothing— 
except the cruising crocodiles and 
shed snake-skins as a reminder of 
life. But friends ? I feel my heart 
go out towards the goats and pebbles 
—the only friendly things on the is- 
land. For the overpowering majesty 
of nature is as it might have been at 
the beginning of time. This impres- 
sion is enhanced by our isolation and 
the perilous gales which discourage 
eny frivolous invasion of this solitude. 
Who has not dreamed of living on 
a desert island like Adam and Eve ? 
Well, the dream has come true for us. 
And G. and I sit on the rock which 
is our home and I am acutely aware 
that we are the only really friendly 
and familiar beings here. Each of us 
is utterly dependent on the other— 
my imagination plays tricks with me. 
I still do not trust the large snake- 
skins. Also, when G. fishes along 
the slippery rocks he might fall in 
and be taken by a croc—or one of us 
might crash through into one of the 
fissures in the lava. All the time I 
have been here, I have not lost this 
strange feeling of fear—fear of this 
deadness around us; fear of all the 
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frightening traps ; fear of the return 
crossing, which will be much more 
risky against the wind. 

I know that I am not a coward, 
nor have I an inferiority complex 
that makes it necessary for me to 
provoke danger in order to conquer 
it. But I have never before been so 
conscious of how precious life is— 
not only my own, but life in general 
around us. I take it for granted to 
be woken up by bird songs, that my 
first waking glance should meet trees 
and flowers. I never fully realised 
before that these birds and trees 
mean life—waking up among things 
which are as alive as myself. But 
here ? We chose to come—but can 
we also choose to return? We are 
trapped by the gale which, together 
with the merciless sun, saps our 
endurance. 

The next night is worse than before 
and I only relax when dawn breaks. 
As soon as I am fully conscious I call 
to G. but get no reply. Here is that 
dreadful fear again, what can have 
happened to him ? Panic makes me 
climb a hill behind the camp, but 
there is no sign of him. I try to 
reassure myself that he is just fishing. 
On my way back I find, among the 
rocks, fragments of native pottery 
with crude ornamentation, which for 
the moment compensates for my 
anxiety. Is this the answer to the 
El Molo legend ? Carefully I pack 
the fragments to be taken to the 
museum, inspect our snake-bite out- 
fit and write up my diary to kill time. 
After two hours waiting I am much 
relieved to see G.’s sunburned figure 
appear carrying a baby croc and a 

N 2 


tilapia. In spite of the fine fish for 
breakfast I make G. promise never to 
leave camp without me. So we skin 
the croc, repair our shoes which are in 
tatters, and go in search of firewood, 
which takes nearly all day to find. 
G.’s kikoi is most useful for carrying 
the fuel. We follow what might 
once have been a rough path just 
above the highest water-mark; G. 
suddenly finds a small stone wall a 
few feet long. What can its purpose 
be—is it a relic of the former inhabi- 
tants, put there to mark the path ? 
We find more fragments of pottery 
along the path and I am anxious to 
compare them with others I found 
on the mainland years ago. On our 
return, G. again tries to fish, but I 
feel very nervous seeing him jumping 
from rock to rock, often slipping 
on the wet and slimy surface. He 
succeeds in shooting another tilapia 
and the shock of the bullet stuns 
two deep-red little fish about two 
inches in length which have iridescent 
green markings on their fins. While 
we are examining the fish a cobra 
suddenly rears itself and spits at G., 
fortunately too far for its venom to 
reach his eyes. I have now won a 
point, and G. confesses that this very 
morning he killed a small spitting 
cobra in my bed! Soon after 
reaching camp I hear an exclamation 
from G. Under a heap of stones he 
has found an empty whisky-bottle 
and a few rusty sardine-tins, some 
yards above our bedroom. Obviously 
Dyson and Martin used the same 
camp-site as ourselves, and being tidy 
people buried their camp litter before 
leaving. And met with disaster later. 
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Once again we spend a cold and 
sleepless night and the morning 
brings little hope of calm weather. 
We decide to explore the northern 
end of the island. For two hours we 
follow the rough path until it fades 
out, then we have to pick our way 
over the broken lava, stirring up many 
crocodiles which slide into the water 
on our approach. At one point we 
pass a small peninsula on which 
repose no less than six gigantic crocs 
which splash into the water ahead of 
us. After three hours’ walk we come 
to a wide bay with a pebbly beach 
which would make a good landing- 
place. On an old lake-level about 15 
feet above the present water-line, 
there is, among other debris, a round 
steel four-gallon petrol-drum and a 
length of old red inner tube. Almost 
certainly wreckage from Martin’s and 
Dyson’s boat. (We learnt later that 
they used two such drums for 
buoyancy.) I must admit I decide 
at this moment to make a copy of my 
diary to leave behind in case we meet 
with the same fate. At least it might 
be of use to future explorers. 

A fifteen-foot wall of lava blocks 
the end of the bay, and after climbing 
it we traverse several very recent 
flows — much more recent than 
any we have met, and jet-black in 
colour in contrast to the older red 
lava. The northernmost crater is 
composed of tuff: imbedded in it 
we find oyster and other shells—the 
only signs of pre-historic life found 
on the island. Yet on the mainland 
opposite there are plenty of fossils. 
From the crater-top there is a fine 
view of the northern portion of the 


island ; at our feet to the west is an 
open bay with a perfect landing-place. 
There do not appear to be any cairns 
on the northern volcanoes. That 
end of the island descends precipi- 
tously straight into deep water. An 
astonishing sight meets our eyes ; the 
water’s edge is lined with thousands 
of big tilapia, many with their backs 
above water, gnawing hungrily at a 
pink, slippery deposit which covers 
the rock. Further out are big shoals 
of fish packed closely together and 
appearing as dark clouds. Is it 
possible that they have come here 
to breed ? 

The lake seems to be quieter now 
and G. suggests we hurry back to 
camp sO as not to miss the oppor- 
tunity of the return crossing. We 
toil back to camp, seeing a number of 
goats on the way, but already the 
white horses are on the water. (It 
was perhaps fortunate we did not 
get back in time to take advantage of 
the lull; for it was far too short to 
enable us to make the crossing safely.) 


Our provisions are now very low, 
and our footwear just about finished. 
For the next two days we remain near 
camp so as not to miss any oppor- 
tunity offered by the weather. We 
spend the time fishing and collecting, 
and use the empty food-cans to pack 
the specimens in. They consist of 
goat-skulls, snake-skins, beetles, cen- 
tipede, lizards, plants and the little 
red fish. The island has now held 
us for seven days and I am getting 
very anxious about our return. I 
begin to wonder whether the lake 
ever calms down completely on this 
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side, which is to windward. Perhaps 
Martin and Dyson also became 
impatient and thought the same, and 
took the risk that ended in disaster. 
The waiting does not improve my 
nerves and I suggest to G. that we 
go over the hills and spend the night 
on the western side and explore it, 
returning tomorrow afternoon. G. 
agrees that we might start off after 
lunch. 

Knowing there will be little chance 
of sleep during the night I try to 
doze for a short spell. Suddenly I 
am woken up by the sound of the 
boat being dragged down the beach. 
G. is getting it into the water and 
making ready for the crossing. The 
lake has calmed down a great deal 
and G. calls to me to get every- 
thing down into the dinghy. In less 
than fifteen minutes all is ready and 
G. pulls at the starting-cord. I do 
not like the look of the lake at all, 
there are still white-caps far out, 
and if the boat behaves like my heart, 
we will sink immediately. The 
motor seems obstinate and G. plunges 
waist-deep into the water to find out 
the trouble. I notice the head of a 
crocodile just beyond the boat, but 
luckily the engine starts and off we 
go. I feel most uneasy and grip the 
rifle tight and concentrate on croco- 
diles. After about a mile the boat 
is being tossed about in an alarming 
manner and G. suggests we return. 
I say nothing and we go on. After 
another mile, G., without comment, 
turns the boat and heads back to our 
beach ; the lake is far too rough. 
Shall we unpack and walk over to 
the western side of the island? To 


keep myself occupied, I start to 
mend my shoes and pack two croco- 
dile skulls which I had forgotten, 
About an hour later, the lake is much 
calmer and there are no white caps 
to be seen. There is just time to 
make the crossing before dark. 

We are off in a few minutes, 
myself sitcding rigid in the bows with 
the rifle across my knees. But the 
lake is far from calm and soon I 
have to start bailing with the frying- 
pan. I cannot describe what passes 
through my mind. Then as we 
near the mainland I begin to relax, 
perhaps another fifteen minutes and 
it will all be over. Suddenly the 
engine splutters and dies, I seize the 
oars and start to row. G. curses the 
outboard, but finds it has only run 
out of petrol and soon gets it going 
again. Very soon we can see two 
figures on the shore—my tears will 
not be restrained. Stop! I must 
not cry in front of the men. But 
when we got near, they wade into the 
lake in their excitement and joy at 
our return. I am no longer ashamed 
of my emotions. The two men had 
walked here early this morning. 
When I ask them how they knew 
we would come today, they reply that 
a Rendille girl, famous for her second 
sight, had prophesied that we would 
come today. I feel much touched 
when they tell us that during our 
absence the camp has been in such 
tension that no one liked to look 
another in the eyes. 

Soon after our landing, the car 
arrives to make the evening signal 
and the men are wild with delight 
to see us safely back. It is a welcome 
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from the depths of their hearts. 
Back at camp the El Molo seem to 
appear from nowhere and bombard 
us with questions. The chief is 
determined to settle on this island 
paradise with all his people and take 
possession of the goats of which we 
tell him there are about 200 or more. 
Early next morning I am awoken by 
the chattering of the natives. It is 
broken into by the noise of an air- 
craft which circles low over the camp 
and drops two packets of cigarettes 
and a message. ‘ Delighted to see 
you safe, will send the news every- 
where, Yours very cheered... 
P.S.— With the compliments of 
K.P.R. Air Wing.’ 

A few hours later we are at North 
Horr and find two Europeans arrived 
from Marsabit about to set off to 
rescue us. Five more police officers 
arrive from the northern end of the 
lake bent upon the same task. 
Apparently news of our adventure 
has leaked out. G. had been ex- 
pected to attend an important meeting 
at Nairobi, and when he could not 


be found, inquiries were set in motion 
and much anxiety felt for our safety. 

The only compensation we can 
offer are facts about South Island, 
its lack of wild life except for reptiles 
and bats, the scarcity of vegetation 
and the meagre bird life compared 
to the mainland. The legends of 
the El Molo that suggest the very 
sudden origin of the island are en- 
hanced by the highly volcanic nature 
of the entire region. The last erup- 
tion is said to have taken place only 
a little over thirty years ago. And 
we ourselves have often felt earth 
tremors while on safari in this 
country. 

As far as the mysterious inhabitants 
and the goats of the island are con- 
cerned, may I repeat Von Héhnel’s 
suggestion that probably an El Molo 
family were caught by a gale while 
moving their village and blown across 
to the island. From where it was 
impossible to return in their fragile 
rafts. That was written when Count 
Teleki and von Héhnel discovered 
Lake Rudolf in 1888. 








—— a 
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START OF A HERD 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


COLONEL James Gore - Bunbury, 
D.S.O., sometime commanding the 
Mariana Lancers (Indian Army), got 
off the omnibus outside Beading 
cattle-market and looked at his 
watch for the seventeenth time that 
morning. Good, he thought, five 
minutes still to zero, and his brother 
Charles, who was motoring all the 
way from Essex, would probably 
be a few minutes later, anyway. 
It had been a rush for Colonel 
Bunbury himself to get there at 
all—right across the county; a 
walk, a bus, a train and another bus, 
and he had had to rise at 4.45 A.M. 
to deal with all his household chores, 
the hens and the children’s ponies. 

James Bunbury stood near the 
car-park inside the great entrance, 
a slim, short figure in a scrubbed 
mackintosh, with nailed black shoes 
and the second-best suit, well made 
but a trifle shiny after fourteen 
years, which still served him for 
national hunt meetings, British 
Legion parades once a year and 
occasional horse-shows. He wore 
a bowler hat (which Angela always 
insisted was a ridiculous thing to 
wear in the country), because when 
he had last been to the Hunter Show 
at Shrewsbury everybody who was 
anybody, from the Duke himself, 
had worn a bowler hat. He thought 
vaguely that the hat was a slightly 
formal enhancement of a pleasantly 


informal occasion. The weather- 
beaten bloom of James’s face, kept 
in its pristine richness by long hours 
of gardening after thirty years of 
India, and heightened by the keen 
November wind, contrasted with his 
striped collar and grey moustache. 
All about him stout and bulky men 
with thick top-coats and caps, or 
shapeless hats above duffle-coats, 
were getting out of gleaming Bentleys 
and station wagons, slamming the 
doors and walking round the corner 
past a notice which said ‘To the 
Sale-Ring.’ 

James Bunbury looked at his 
wrist-watch for the eighteenth time. 
(A ribald subaltern in the Mariana 
Lancers had once hinted that it was 
‘an ancestor of old Jimmy Bundo- 
bust’s’ who first thought of syn- 
chronising sand-glasses at Poitiers 
to make certain that none of the 
archers drew bow too soon.) For 
James had a passion for order and 
minute preparation and punctuality, 
and he never liked other people to 
be late or to keep them waiting 
himself. It had been his brother 
Charles’s idea that they should for- 
gather that day at the Beading sale 
and ‘ have a crack,’ for they had not 
seen each other for nearly fourteen 
months. James took the letter of 
assignation out of his pocket and 
skimmed it yet again. 

“I’ve never gone a lot on Friesians, 
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but they do produce the milk, and my 
poor old Guernseys.... Bunty I can’t 
get into calf again and now Millie’s torn 
off her other horn and has gone back 
on her milk, and Connie’s just drying 
off” (Here followed a list of other 
bovine casualties.) ‘So I’m having 
a job to keep up the local milk contract. 
The Guernseys will have to take care 
of the B.F” (what, thought James, 
does that mean) ‘ and I’m going to try 
a few Friesians. If I'm late and you 
see a couple or three good milkers 
going cheap, you can go up to sixty 
quid apiece, as long as their bags are 
sound.’ (The last part of this sentence 
was heavily underlined.) 

How like Charlie! To expect his 
brother (with only a lifetime experi- 
ence of horses and ten years of hens 
and geese) to choose and pay what 
was the equivalent of a month’s 
pension for a cow! Nothing would 
have induced James to bid for a 
strange cow. He knew little about 
cows except that whenever he saw 
a horse with hocks that really 
appalled him he was reminded of 
them. You couldn’t have a cow 
‘galloped for wind,’ you couldn’t 
even have her trotted out to see if 
she was sound, and what did he 
know about ‘ bags,’ which he sup- 
posed meant udders? No! Charlie 
must make his own decisions, and 
if he was late, so much the worse for 
him ! 

As he put the letter back, the 
feel of another letter also nestling in 
his breast-pocket momentarily took 
James’s mind off the problems of 
life, narrow and urgent, which con- 
fronted him all the time. That 


morning he had received with it a 
cheque for nearly {£700 from an 
insurance company which repre- 
sented the fruits of many years of 
anxious saving. It was mortgaged up 
to the hilt, as it were; for with it he 
meant to see young James, his only 
son, through his last six terms at 
Wellington. And Heaven knew if 
it would last, what with the almost 
yearly increases of fees, and the 
incessant short half-terms and other 
oddments which they had never 
gone in for in James’s own day! 
But the feel of that cheque some- 
how heartened him. Why had he 
never gone in for farming when he 
left India? Farmers were obviously 
as rich as Croesus nowadays. You 
had only to look at their huge cars, 
and their television-sets, and the fact 
that most of them seemed to shoot 
or hunt four days a week and the 
way they travelled here, there and 
everywhere with all the petrol they 
needed. Every farmer whose face 
appeared in the papers, either in an 
advertisement or otherwise, was 
always leaning over a gate smoking 
and pretending to be ‘ farming,’ 
and those he saw himself were 
always yattering at the covertside 
or the market or a race-meeting. 
The only ‘ farmers’ syndicate’ with 
which James had an occasional day’s 
shooting always produced champagne 
and a huge baron of beef for lunch, 
which made James’s own sand- 
wiches and Thermos of coffee look 
like the poorest of poor relations ! 
Farmers were prepared to spend 
five hundred guineas on a bull and 
half that sum for a cow which James 
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felt could not produce that amount 
of milk in its lifetime. And yet they 
were the lords of creation, in this 
queer post-war world of 1946 in 
which money seemed to buy less 
and less, and James was simply 
Angela’s unpaid gardener-handyman. 

Anyway, he thought fiercely, 
Charlie could dam’ well pay for his 
lunch today for keeping him waiting. 
It would go down as ‘ farm expenses 
of attending sale’ and reduce his 
liability to income tax. 

For the nineteenth time James 
looked at his watch. Seven minutes 
after zero! His eye roved along the 
line of glossy cars. Perhaps Charlie 
had bought a new one, whose number 
he didn’t know, and had arrived long 
ago. He hurried round the corner 
towards the huge building where 
the cattle were. On the way he 
bought a catalogue for half-a-crown 
at a little booth. Half a crack for 
something he didn’t need! But it 
would enable him to follow what 
was going on. Yet half-a-crown 
was half-a-crown and there were 
only two hundred of them in a 
‘pony,’ when all was said and done. 
How money went these days! He 
often wished these blighted Chan- 
cellors, who told us resonantly we 
were so prosperous and fully em- 
ployed and that trade was booming, 
would realise what it was like, not to 
live on £5000 a year with a Govern- 
ment house and cars and telephones 
galore thrown in (and being asked 
out to lunch or dine two hundred 
times a year), but to live on a 
cavalry colonel’s pension! That 
would teach the blighters more about 


inflation and economy than they 
could learn at the Treasury in a 
lifetime ! 

James entered a large building 
where two rows of cows stood or lay 
in spacious stalls back to back. This 
was more like it, as clean and orderly 
as his own stable-lines had ever been, 
but with a pleasantly different smell 
and even more spacious. And they 
were a uniform lot—not the duns 
and greys, the browns and bays and 
chestnuts of his regimental past, 
but sturdy dappled black-and-white 
creatures. To James’s surprise there 
were few ‘ cow-hocks’ present. The 
owners stood firmly and strong on 
hind legs with plenty of bone, well 
spaced to show their shapely udders. 
There was something square and 
blocky and Dutch about their con- 
tours as seen from behind, which 
pleased James. The only thing he 
did not like was that they all had 
four white stockings and usually 
white on the face. Thirty years of 
walers and countrybreds had taught 
James always to distrust a panch- 
kallian, as his troopers had called 
such an animal with five white points 
like that. Such horses were nearly 
always temperamental brutes. James 
had been bucked onto his sword 
at a Viceroy’s parade by the best- 
looking chestnut, a panchkallian, in 
his squadron years before, and he 
still recalled with awe and loathing 
another one, which looked, and could 
jump at times, like a National horse, 
and withal could refuse quicker and 
with less warning than any horse he 
had ever ridden over fences. But 
apparently all these Dutch beasts 
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were like that, piebald with four 
white socks ! 

His blue eyes roved up and down 
the crowd of buyers that thronged 
the centre aisle between the cows. 
Programmes in hand, they were 
gossiping in little groups or stooping 
over cows to pinch their glossy skins 
or to pass a hand over their udders. 

Fragments of almost unintelligible 
conversation reached his ears about 
twists and hips and tail-settings : 
‘ There’s rivers of milk behind that 
bull, but damn-all butter-fat. . .. 
His dam gave 1900 with her first 
calf. . . . Dieukmar blood but she was 
never R.M... . she’s very near her 
work. ...” One very tall old man, 
with a square red face and a shocking 
hat, said contemptuously in a strong 
northern accent, ‘‘ There’s nowt 
here, Tom, lad. If you'll stand me 


loonch [ll buy you one of these 


devils for me share.” Round one 
young cow (even James could tell 
she was young) a little crowd was 
assembled. A man in a white coat 
was putting the finishing touches 
to her glossy coat and the silky 
white switch of her tail. James liked 
the look of her. 

“Good morning, m/’lord,” said 
a voice at his side. James blushed 
fiercely all over his wind-reddened 
face at the mere idea of anybody 
mistaking him for a peer of the 
realm. Several people in the crowd 
turned and looked at him. 

“* My name’s Colonel Bunbury,” 
he said stiffly, uncertain if the 
speaker was pulling his leg or perhaps 
whether there was a confidence trick 
in the offing. He saw a dapper short 


man with bright eyes and the curious 
mixture of open-hearted honesty and 
extreme shrewdness which James 
had long learned to associate with 
horse-dealers. He reminded James 
of old Joe Martingale who had sold 
him a good bay horse at Leicester 
twenty years before, when James 
was a dashing young captain home 
on leave. James had never forgotten 
that likable countenance—the face 
of a bishop or a judge—and of Joe’s 
calm reply when James had suggested 
that one of his horses had a ewe-neck, 
‘ There are those, Captain, who might 
think so.’ Polite but crushing, and 
the horse had done James well, 
ewe-neck or not. 

“Sorry, Colonel,” said the short 
man without turning a hair. “I 
thought you must be Lord Nenagh 
come over from Dublin. I was told 
to look out for ’im.” James, relieved 
but not quite knowing what to say, 
nodded at the young cow’s behind. 
“ She’s a nice-looking one,” he said. 

“Her mother was too . . .,” said 
the dealer darkly, “ but... I wouldn’t 
if I was you.” 

A bell clanged at that moment 
outside the hall and everyone began 
to move towards the sale-ring. James 
moving alongside the short man, was 
caught up in a throng of men and 
women, all flowing into a sort of 
amphitheatre whose hard slate seats 
rose tier by tier in front of him round 
an iron-ringed circle, deep in straw, 
beside the auctioneer’s rostrum, 
James made for a perch high up in 
the seventh row and looked anxiously 
round. He could not see his brother 
Charles at all. The little man sat 
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down beside James and tipped his 
hat over his eyes as he gazed round 
the congregation. “ There’s nobody 
here today,” he said, surveying the 
crowded tiers of seats with a knowing 
eye, “itll be a very poor trade. 
And I never saw a more moderate 
lot o’ cows. You buying, Colonel ? ” 

“No,” said James firmly, “I’m 
waiting for someone who is. He 
doesn’t seem to have come yet.” 

“Ah! I don’t suppose anything’ll 
touch a ’undred today except one 
or two lots. All drafts, and if they’re 
drafts I always says, why are they 
getting rid of ’em?” 

The short man (James now felt 
certain he was a dealer) seemed to 
know everyone among the ‘ nobodies’ 
in the seats below him. He kept 
touching his hat, or waving, or 
making queer signs here and there. 
“ Hullo, Mr Dullace,” said a woman 
below him, and “Eh, Sam boy, 
what are you here for?” called the 
tall man who had lamented that 
there was ‘nowt’ on offer. The 
auctioneer, bright-eyed, lean, thin- 
faced, took his place, flanked by 
two assistants, and the first cow 
was led in. Whatever the merits of 
the cows ‘on offer’ James found 
himself infected by the auctioneer’s 
confidence and optimism as he 
listened to his rousing prelude, 
“ A capital lot of animals, ladies and 
gentlemen, from some of the fore- 
most herds in the country.” (“ All 
drafts,” muttered Sam Dullace again 
to his programme.) Thank goodness, 
thought James Bunbury, that he was 
only a spectator, looking down like a 
god on this queer arena where money 
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was about to be poured out like 
blood. He was going to be not a 
penny worse off, or better, whatever 
happened. 

James turned over the pages of 
his catalogue. It was a solid mass 
of names and figures and percentages, 
half a page to each animal. Most of 
them had two, sometimes three or 
four names, and one or two numbers, 
and their pedigree was set out to the 
third and fourth generation, as well 
as the ‘ lactic achievements ’ of their 
forebears. They were stately names 
too, such as Rackford Pel Roselia 18th 
and Lockerbie Karel Polyanthus 2nd 
and Whitehouse Elite 24th. He lost 
himself for a moment in a maze of 
names, Graceful Clementina of Alvie 
and somebody’s Meibloem Noreen, 
and how on earth did Shakespeare’s 
Diana’s Convolvulus get such a 
mouthful of a name? And how, 
still more, on earth did any buyer 
make up his mind on what James 
called ‘the evidence’ of the cat- 
alogue? If Champion Kismet 
Korysta’s grand-dam averaged 12,950 
pounds (3°58) with her first four 
calves, was Korysta herself a better 
buy than Shiva Gem’s Governess, 
whose grandsire was Reserve Cham- 
pion at Tring and whose grand-dam 
Deodora Donzeligon 14th 569096 
R.M. had given 15,444 pounds (3°82) 
with her first calf ? 

James realised at last that the 
prelude had ended and Lot One, a 
gaunt angular cow with a massive 
belly, was still walking round the 
ring, led by a white-coated attendant 
and followed by another who lurched 
rather than strolled behind her with 
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a stick. His catalogue told him she 
was Mapleton Nellie’s Sequence by 
Morayfield Renown and that she 
was eleven years old. She looked it 
too. “‘ Now here, ladies and gentle- 
men,” began the auctioneer, “is a 
very nicely-bred cow, as I need 
hardly remind you, a real milky sort, 
with a lovely vessel still, though she’s 
light in the near hind-quarter.”” (He 
gabbled this a little.) “ What may 
I say to start her?” His eye ranged 
expertly up the tiers of seats. “‘ Two 
hundred ? One hundred and fifty ? 
One hundred? Seventy? Fifty?” 
Each staccato query was made with 
passionate conviction. The hall was 
silent. “ Forty? Thirty-five, then.” 
His urgent rhetorical questions broke 
suddenly into a swift pattering 
recitative as if someone had touched 
a hidden spring. “ Thirty-five, I’m 


bid, thirty-five, thirty-five, thirty-five, 
at forty guineas, forty, forty guineas, 
forty-five, forty-five, forty-five, there’s 
a quality-sort there, gentlemen, and a 
very useful udder, a really cheap cow 
and a very nicely bred one, as you’ll 


all agree. Fifty, at fifty guineas, 
fifty, at fifty-five, with Marthus blood 
on the dam’s side, and three point 
seventy-five per cent butterfat in 
her sixth lactation. And a calf to 
come in March, sixty? It’s against 
you, sir, on the right, and there’s a 
lot of milk there still. I’m taking a 
stupid price, at sixty guineas, sixty, 
sixty, you’re both out below on my 
right, by an R.M. bull out of a 
fourteen-hundred-gallon cow, I’m 
selling her at sixty, at sixty guineas, 
at sixty I’m only bid for her, at sixty 
guineas . . . from this magnificent 


R.M. bull with any amount of milk 
behind him . . . at sixty AND she’s 
sold. . . .” His little hammer 
plocked on the table. 

“The poor old devil’s only got 
three teats now,” said the dealer, 
making a pencil note on his catalogue, 
“and she had twins last time, 
freemartins too. I bought her for 
the Duke of Savernake four years ago 
and for Mr Dowser last year. You’re 
well out of her, Colonel.” Sixty 
guineas, thought James Bunbury. 
That meant the auctioneer had made 
sixty shillings for himself in a minute 
and a half’s urgent rhetoric. Lucky 
devil! He would stand there for 
three hours declaiming, repeating 
himself, importunate and eager, and 
emerge several hundred pounds 
richer while James himself had only 
half-a-crown, unless Charles stood 
him lunch ! 

And if the oldest cow in the sale 
fetched sixty guineas, where on 
earth was his brother going to get 
the cheap auxiliaries he needed so 
badly for his herd ? 

Another cow emerged through the 
gate into the sale-ring and again the 
urgent queries started, with the 
swift, two-hundred-words-a-minute 
recitative as the first bids were made. 
James, drugged with the flow of 
words (for he was naturally a slow- 
thinking and silent man), tried to 
spot what he called the ‘ combatants.’ 
Once or twice he saw the momentary 
flick of a catalogue. Once or twice 
a pencil placed to a forehead, or a 
nod, was apparently a bid, but in 
nine cases out of ten only the 
auctioneer and his sharp-eyed assis- 
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tants seemed to know whence they 
came. She fetched sixty-five guineas 
in the end. 

“ There won’t be any fireworks till 
we get to Lot Thirty,” said his 
companion, “and then you'll see old 
Victor Towle and Sir Giles cutting 
each other’s throats in slow time.” 

““ Why ?” asked James. 

“Oh, they’re trying to corner 
certain blood, and each thinks he’s 
got the best herd in the country. 
The other’s out to do him down. 
They can outbid anyone here, and 
if anybody else starts biddin’ against 
them he’s just wasting his breath. 
But they do it in five-pound rises and 
take all day to make a bid. It’s 
like watching international chess, it’s 
that slow! I don’t wonder Henry” 


(he nodded down at the dapper 


auctioneer) “ gets fed up with them. 
It’s as good as a play sometimes.” 
“Which are they?” whispered 
James, “the two you mentioned ?” 
“ Victor’s the fat one three rows 
below us,” whispered the dealer, 
pointing out an immense back with 
a dark-red neck bulging in folds 
over a thick coat-collar topped by 
a bullet head. “I knew him thirty 
years ago when he was bicycling 
round ’is farm without a bob in his 
pocket and “is hair sticking out 
through his ’at. Now I don’t know 
what ’e’s worth, and ’e’s like a 
blooming octopus. Sir Giles is the 
luscious bloke five seats east of him 


James Bunbury woke with a start 
and blinked. How long he had 
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with the wavy curls and the wool 
collar on ’is leather coat. Made it 
all on bangers or toothpaste or jam, 
and I daresay some of ’is cows have 
a bit more pedigree than ’e’as. But 
a likable soul. Free with his money 
and likes ’is spot of wallop. I’ve 
bought for him, often.” 

James studied the two antagonists 
and merely wished, incongruously, 
that he had half their money and 
nothing else they owned. Lot after 
lot came in and the quick staccato 
questions ‘ to start her ’ were followed 
by the effortless machine-gun patter 
of the auctioneer. James began to 
blink and nod. His alarum had 
shrilled at 4.40 A.M. and he had been 
going hard up to the moment when 
he cooked his own breakfast. The 
incessant flow of words from the 
auctioner was drugging him. Some- 
one was making money and someone 
else was spending it. If Charles 
wanted to know why he had not bid, 
he could always say he thought the 
prices too high, and that Sam 
Dullace had confirmed the old 
farmer’s view that they were a 
‘moderate lot.’ James Bunbury 
tilted his bowler forward over his 
eyes, put a gloved hand on each 
knee and began to nod, as he had 
done so often in asermon. The little 
dealer looked at him with a smile. 
Fancy coming to an auction, he 
thought, and passing out just as the 
fun was beginning ! 


dozed he did not know, but it had 
been a blissful interlude of oblivion, 
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Another black-and-white cow was in 
the ring, but something had hap- 
pened. There was an atmosphere of 
excitement and tension and the bids 
seemed much higher. The auction- 
eer was even more impassioned, play- 
ing on his audience like a band con- 
ductor, thought James, and now he 
was saying: “ At three hundred and 
ten guineas, at three hundred and 
ten, she’s close to her work, gentle- 
men, very near to profit, as you can 
see, and very promising indeed for 
bag, at three hundred and ten 
guineas if she’s sold at that price 
she’ll be given away, at three hundred 
and ten, a lovely heifer, ladies and 
gentlemen, look at the tackle and I’m 
selling her at three ten it’s a stupid 
price with all that Tarling blood and 
bringing in the Dormystown blood 
through the sire, a quality sort there 
at three hundred and ten guineas.” 
There was silence through the amphi- 
theatre and no man moved. 

James was wide awake at last and 
his eyes were scanning the little 
crowd by the entrance. Ah! he 
said to himself, there’s old Charles 
at last! He was standing among 
a few herdsmen, with his grey hair 
tousled, and wearing an old black 
duffle-coat, looking upwards at the 
rows of seats. James, much relieved 
that there was someone to have 
luncheon with him, raised his pro- 
gramme and made a comprehen- 
sive gesture to show Charlie where 
he sat. 

The auctioneer’s voice broke out 
again. “At three hundred and 
twenty, three twenty I’m bid, at three 
hundred and twenty guineas for a 


real milky sort with a great udder, 
you’re all out below in front, at three 
hundred and twenty guineas, at 
three twenty have you finished with 
her, gentlemen, I’m selling her at 
three twenty guineas . . . AND SHE’S 
sold.” Tap went hishammer. “ Lot 
30. Three hundred and twenty 
guineas. Your name, sir, please ?” 

James, still looking down towards 
the side-door at his brother, was 
conscious of a sea of faces turning 
in his direction, of a stir and buzz 
of excitement and of Mr Dullace 
patting him on the back. He heard 
again the voice, “‘ May I have your 
name, sir, please ?” 

“Go on, Colonel, Henry doesn’t 
know you,” said the dealer. 

“ Er—Gore-Bunbury,” said James 
automatically. As if a fuse had 
blown in his brain, James, scarlet 
far beyond anything that thirty years 
of sun and India and riding and 
gardening could account for, realised 
in that flashing moment that the wave 
of his programme to Charlie had 
cost him £336. He had bought a 
cow ‘ blind,’ he, Jimmy Bundobust, 
whose passion for methodical arrange- 
ments in advance had made him a 
byword throughout Upper India. 
He half rose to his feet to go down 
and explain to the auctioneer that he 
had not been bidding at all. Even 
as he did so, he realised that it was 
impossible and there was no escape. 
An ancestor of his, the only politician 
in his family, had walked to the 
gallows on Tower Hill before an 
eager and jeering crowd, with all 
eyes upon him. James realised for 
the first time what old Roger must 
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have felt that day; for he himself had 
half-a-crown in his pocket, {11, 9s. 1d. 
in the bank, and no cheque-book. 
Every face in the audience seemed 
concentrated on him, inquiring or 
derisive. Among the hundreds of 
thoughts that shot simultaneously 
through his brain like a swarm of 
bees there came the remembrance 
of the insurance cheque for young 
James’s school fees. At any rate he 
had enough money not to look a public 
fool, which he was just about to do. 

He heard the crowd whispering 
below him. The little dealer was 
regarding him with frank respect. 
“ Well, blow my life, Colonel, you’re 
a dark ’orse and no error. Thought 
you was asleep and you told me you 
wasn’t biddin’! You’ve got the 
only decent ’eifer in the sale and 
wiped old Victor Towle’s nose and 
Sir Giles’s properly. They’ve been 
runnin’ each other up as slowly as 
usual and Henry Dodgson was 
getting furious.” He offered him 
acigarette. “ I suppose you wouldn’t 
care to take a small profit on that 
’eifer, Colonel ? Id give you another 
fifteen guineas on her price.” 

James Bunbury was still recovering 
from the shock of realising that he 
had bought her at all. He lighted the 
cigarette with a hand that trembled 
slightly. “Er——,” he began, but 
at that moment Charles Bunbury 
plumped himself down in the empty 
seat behind them and put a heavy 
hand on James’s shoulder. Then 
he leaned over and smiled at Mr 
Dullace. “Its Mr Sam Dullace, 
isn’t it?” he whispered. ‘“ You 
bought some Guernseys for me in 


1941. I’m glad you were there to 
hold my brother’s hand!” 

Mr Dullace blew smoke out of his 
nostrils and tipped back his hat, 
revealing the broad wise brow that 
had more than once reminded James 
of a High Court judge. “ Strewth,” 
he said, “ your brother’s a hot ’un! 
Told me he wasn’t buying and 
pretended ’e was asleep. Then he 
nips in AT the crucial moment and 
snaps ’er from under the beaks of 
those two old vultures down below. 
... Good as a play! Was he buying 
for you, Mr Bunbury ?” 

“Yes, but I never expected him 
to go as high.” 

“I tried to ride him off her down 
in the lines an hour ago because I 
thought Lord Nenagh would have 
been ’ere. But your brother saw 
through me, it seems.” 

** She’s a dam’ nice heifer,” said 
Charles Bunbury. “I had a quick 
look round the line when I got here 
just as she was coming into the ring. 
I don’t know much about Dutchmen, 
but I like her.” 

** But you ain’t in Dutchmen, are 
you, Mr Bunbury? I thought you 
was all Guernseys ?” 

“IT want some Friesians to get a 
bit more milk. I’ve got a biggish 
milk contract locally, and I’m short.” 

“IT got you,” said Sam Dullace, 
*“just a few old Dutchmen to churn 
out the milk and you'll put a bit o’ 
natter in it from them Guernseys. 
Now if you’d come to me, I might ha’ 
saved you a journey. I got one or 
two nice old cows that are proper old 
milk-cans. You couldn’t dry them off 
unless you took a pole-axe to them.” 
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James, a prey to conflicting 
emotions, had kept silent through 
these exchanges. But the obvious 
admiration in Sam Dullace’s eyes, 
the fact that he had somehow 
checkmated the two biggest bidders 
in the ring, the compliment of the 
immediate profit he might have 
taken (more than he had earned in 
any day of his life) was too much 
for him. A man, he thought, must 
stand by his mistakes. But what 
Angela would say if she heard that 
he who for years had thought in 
half-crowns had squandered more 
than half young James’s schooling- 
money on a cow, however ‘ near to 
profit,’ he dared not to think. He 
kept silent. 

“Let’s go and look at her,” he 


said suddenly. Somehow the high 
moment of the sale had come and 


gone. The three rose and tiptoed 
out by a side-aisle. ‘“‘ Charlie,” he 
whispered, “‘ I’m sorry, you'll have 
to pay for her, though I’ll let you 
have a cheque tonight. I’ve come 
out without me book.” 

* Good God ! ” said Charles Bun- 
bury, “are you starting in Friesians 
too!” 

“Well, I wasn’t exactly, but I’ve 
somehow taken a fancy to her,” 
said James. “Perhaps we might go 
halves in her.” It was another lie 
and James’s soul was still rose-pink 
with all the other near-lies which 
the last few minutes seemed to have 
forced upon him. 

They inspected James’s chosen 
animal, called Prelate’s Saucy Girl 


by Prelate’s Bonny Lass 5th 690427. 
Sam Dullace, who seemed to be 
a walking herdbook, pointed out 
that she had famous blood in her 
veins, ‘ going right back to Ceres,’ 
who seemed to be a sort of Jupiter 
among bulls, and that her mother 
had given 1800 gallons in her first 
lactation and several of over 2000 
gallons after that. Sam Dullace 
made no secret of his approval. 
Nor did old Bert Wall, his brother’s 
cowman, though all he said was, 
“Cor, Mr Charlie, we’ve got suthun 
here, ain’t we?” Even the grumpy 
old cowman who had brought her 
to the sale admitted that he ‘ didn’t 
know why the guv’nor had let her 
go, but he’d had a shocking bad 
Cesarewitch.’ 

The upshot was that when, an 
hour later, James and Charles for- 
gathered for sandwiches and a whisky- 
and-soda, they agreed to go half- 
shares in her price and in what 
James Bunbury’s regimental clerk 
would have called ‘her issues (if 
any). And Sam Dullace had prom- 
ised to send down to Essex in a plain 
vans a couple of ‘ real old milk-cans ’ 
to keep up Charles Bunbury’s yield. 
Victor Towle, his mouth full of 
sausage-rolls, had looked at James 
very crossly indeed and then turned 
his back on him. Rumour had it 
that Victor Towle had had a bit of 
a dust-up with the auctioneer after the 
sale, and had been told that waiting 
for him to bid was like waiting for 
a cow to calve. ‘You never knew 
if it would be this week or next.’ 
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Sir Giles Lowden, on the other 
hand, had come up to James Bunbury 
in the bar with a friendly flash of 
milk-white teeth and expressive 
gestures of his hands and had 
congratulated him most warmly on 
his ‘ astuteness.’? Unfortunately the 
auctioneer had somehow failed to 
notice Sir Giles’s own last bid and 
there had been ‘a little mistake.’ 
Would Mr—er—Bunbury care to 
accept an offer of three hundred and 
fifty guineas for Prelate’s Saucy Girl 
as she was the only heifer in the 


“You’re very grumpy, James,” 
said Angela Gore- Bunbury that 
evening, as she looked up from her 
crossword. “‘ You go away all day 
and enjoy yourself while I slave here, 


and then you sit half the evening 
without saying a word.” 
“‘ Sorry, m’dear,” said James auto- 


matically. “I thought I told you 
all Charlie’s family gossip at dinner. 
I was working out some figures.” 
With a pencil and a writing-block 
he had been trying to reckon the 
gross profit on a thousand gallons of 
milk: the trouble was that the Mar- 
keting Board seemed to alter its prices 
every month and James was no good 
with the pennies and half-pennies. If 
Prelate’s Saucy Girl calved in three 
weeks time... if... and he had 
only the vaguest notion of what it 
cost to feed a cow. Hadn’t Winston 
said that writers, like cows, thrived 
and produced largely on what you put 
into them ? 

“Did Charlie buy any cows?” 


kingdom who seemed likely to ‘ nick’ 
with one of Sir Giles’s own favourite 
bulls? James Bunbury put on his 
old parade face and said he was very 
sorry but had been rather anxious 
to obtain the same blood himself. 
Once you started in big business, 
he realised, this sort of thing came 
naturally to one. He caught his 
bus to Beading station still with the 
half-crown in his pocket, and the 
realisation that the story of the day’s 
events must for ever remain under 
his own hat. 


went on Angela relentlessly as James 
showed signs of burying himself 
again in his figures. 

* One,” said James. If he told the 
truth and said ‘a half,’ the story 
would be out in no time. 

** And how much did he give for 
her?” 

“A hundred and sixty guineas, 
m’dear,” said James. Like lies, one 
half-truth simply bred another ! 

“Good heavens,” said Angela, 
“‘ wherever does Charles get it from ? 
To think what we could do with 
half that money! I haven’t had 
a rag to my back for three years 
now.” 

“Exactly, m’dear,” said James, who 
knew that Angela without a ‘ rag to 
her back’ was far better and more 
variously turned out than most 
other women in the Valley. Some 
birds, the vicar had told him, 
acquired brighter and better plumage 
in spring, merely by the effect of 
wear on the old feathers. Was that 
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perhaps Angela’s secret? It had 
never occurred to him before. 

“What a wicked waste to spend 
all that on an old cow,” said Angela 
petulantly. “ Why on earth didn’t 
we go in for farming when we left 
India ?” 

“TI often wish we had,” said 
James, glad to be able to tell the 
truth at last. “I’ve sometimes 
thought I wouldn’t mind going into 
partnership with old Charlie.” 

“* Good heavens, no,” said Angela. 
“If you think I’m going to plough 
round that horrible dull county of 


“They tell me, James,” said the 
vicar next day, dismounting from 
his bicycle while James was oiling 
the hinges of the barn-door, “ that 
you’ve been buying cows. I thought 
I knew the behaviour patterns of my 
leading parishioners, but, as in birds, 
it seems one can always record some- 
thing unexpected.” 

“Who the devil told you that?” 
said James, flushing angrily. He had 
been guilty of suppressio veri so often 
overnight when Angela had cross- 
examined him about his ‘ day out.’ 

* Rumour,” said Mr Halliburton, 
“in the person of Sam Westrup, 
my sexton - cowman - handyman- 
amanuensis.” 

“* How on earth did Sam get hold 
of that one?” 

“Yesterday was Sam’s jour de 
repos. He went to a sale at Beading 
with a friend who is cowman to 
General Watcherly. Sam loves sales. 
He told me you ‘sucked ’em all in 


Essex in gumboots, you can think 
again, James.” 

“‘ Exactly, m/’dear,” said James, 
and sank his head again in a maze 
of figures. If Prelate’s Saucy Girl 
was ‘very near to profit,’ in the 
auctioneer’s words, he would like 
to have a vague idea of what that 
profit would be. He brushed aside 
the thoughts that had haunted him, 
of her van overturning on the way to 
Charlie’s, of miscarriages, and of 
fights with other strange cows. 
Cows were far worse than hens, 
apart from their initial cost. 


good tidily’’ by feigning sleep till the 
other bidders were exhausted. It 
was the talk of the sale. And that 
you bought at a high price a remark- 
ably fine heifer with a most equivocal 
name.” 

“* Prelate’s Saucy Girl,” said James 
mechanically. He had been awake 
half the night, thinking of the poor 
creature rocking for hours along 
the frosty roads all the way to Essex 
and lowing forlornly in a box ‘among 
fresh scenes, new faces, other minds.’ 
“ But it was for my brother Charles,” 
he added hastily. 

“ Prelate’s Saucy Girl,” smiled 
the vicar. “I must tell the bishop 
that! I have heard of papal bulls, 
but this name is most appropriate 
just at the moment when Miss 
Dawson is so anxious to defy her 
parents and go on the stage. We 
live in an improbable age. In my 
youth all my father’s cows had one 
name only: plain Daisies and Cow- 
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slips and Buttercups and Violets, 
though once our cowman christened 
a cow ‘ Snortles.? It struck me as 
an admirable nickname for one of my 
colleagues at Keble who suffered 
from adenoids, and somehow the 
name has accompanied him through 
life ever since. He is now Dean of 
Winchbury. Lactiferous ruminants,” 
went on Mr Halliburton, as James 
said nothing, “perhaps the most 
incredible exploitation of the brute 
creation by man. Fatherhood in 
the bovine world has long since, 
they tell me, ceased to be. It has 
now become an artifice of science. 
Motherhood lasts at most for forty- 
eight hours. And yet the misguided 
creatures go on yielding milk, in the 
most prodigious quantities, for at 
least a year. Sam Westrup says the 
General has a cow which hasn’t been 
dry for twenty-nine months! I 
suppose it is a form of sublimation 
of the maternal instinct. Sic vos 
non vobis! How queer to think 
that the continental races distrusted 
milk two hundred years ago as far 
more dangerous than alcohol and 
only to be taken on the advice of a 
physician! Well, well, now that 
you are a keeper of cattle—and as 
such among the really prosperous 
section of my community, James— 
I know you won’t object to my 
reminding you of the two guineas 
you promised me for the Church 
Re-roofing Fund ?” 

He remounted his bicycle and 
wobbled down the road. James 
suddenly realised that he, sometime 
commanding the Mariana Lancers, 
was now not only ‘ a keeper of cattle,’ 
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but about to be a dudh-wala, a milk- 
seller, a race whom he had so heartily 
derided in the shining East. 


If you go around the Hundred of 
Hoogatestone in the county of Essex, 
you may sometimes see in the lanes 
or the local market-town a neat green 
van bearing on its side the words— 
THE WEMMINGTON HERD OP 
PEDIGREE ATTESTED FRIESIANS 

Messrs CHARLES and JAMES BUNBURY 

WEMMINGTON HALL 


The herd has a high local reputation 
and has even competed, not without 
honour, at shows in several counties. 
James Gore-Bunbury, who still lives 
in Harkshire and is only a sleeping 
partner, can talk about Ceres blood 
as once he could talk of Flying 
Childers or Saint Simon. He is, as 


always, very reticent about his fin- 
ances though, when pressed, he 
will murmur, “Cows pay better than 


my old hens, anyway.” Yet it all 
began when ‘Jimmy Bundobust’ 
threw aside’ a lifetime of anxious 
prevision and carefully planned 
arrangements, and waved his pro- 
gramme incautiously at Beading. 
Prelate’s Saucy Girl is now a grave 
eleven-year-old matron who has given 
over 65 tons of milk. Her daughters 
and granddaughters (for she has 
been fortunate with heifer calves) 
have added to the family reputation 
and fetched, on occasion, astounding 
prices. But Jimmy Bundobust, the 
junior partner in the Wemmington 
firm, is even more reticent than 
usual when anybody asks him how 
on earth he came to start with 
Friesians. 
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BY ANITA REDE 


“I HATE fiestas ! ” said Noel at the 
beginning of the season. 

“ Of course,” I agreed, knowing 
perfectly well that he did nothing 
of the kind. 

“I don’t want to go to any this 
year.” 

“ Of course not,” I chimed, being 
equally certain that he spoke from 
sheer habit. 

“Which one shall we go to?” 
he asked later in the evening. There 
were many in Tenerife to choose 
from ; foreach vil ‘e, each township 
boasts its own. Some are short 
affairs, given over to a brief church 
ceremony followed by the social 
gathering in the plaza. Others are 
more magnificent, with processions 
and traditions that are a blend of 
religious observance and medizval 
pageantry. In either case, the church 
ceremonies: are a prelude to the 
temporal diversions which enliven 
the summer days and nights. The 
Church has long understood the 
hearts of people, who, sincerely 
seeking God in their souls, yet 
crave drama, spectacle and entertain- 
ment. Often I am spellbound by 


the intensity of the faith towards © 


the Virgins and Saints who focus 
the prayers and attentions of the 
devout. Sometimes I am moved by 
it. Mostly I enjoy myself—the 


prayers, the laughter, the love- 
making of the young people, the 
meticulous observance of the con- 
ventions; the glow-worm glimmer 
of the glass-encased candles as they 
are carried in procession down a 
sloping street ; the bizarre, beautiful 
colours of the clothing, and the look 
in the eye of my neighbour. As if 
to accentuate the surging excitement 
of the trusting followers, there are 
some who stand on the edge of the 
crowd. Their faces show that they 
stand apart from choice. To them, 
religion is a mockery of the real 
facts of their existence. Bitterly 
they scorn the brocaded figure as 
it is lifted above the heads of the 
crowd, and when they are drunk 
they fight, so that their politics, 
their despair, and their jealousy of 
the priesthood explodes around them 
like jumping fireworks. But mostly 
a fiesta is a fiesta, and I enjoy myself. 

This year the season began as 
others have begun. Noel said he 
hated the idea of it. My daughter 
Dorothy said she loved it. Jan, the 
dog, got that instinctive feeling that 
something was in the air and that 
he was going to be left out of it. 
Africa and Petra, who had both been 
saving their wages, came to me 
independently. With awkward face, 
Petra started one of her interminable 
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conversations on the meaning of 
dreams and the need to leave furni- 
ture undisturbed for forty days 
after the death of a human. She 
said suddenly, with seeming irrel- 
evance— 

“Have I the sefiora’s permission 
to go to the Villa? I must buy 
some shoes, as the Fiesta of El Gran 
Poder will be here in July. I shall 
buy the shoes before the shops 
raise their prices.” 

Africa the cook, in her turn, made 
a pretence of reminding me to buy 
something for the drains, and did I 
know that the tea was adulterated with 
flakes of mica and had she my per- 
mission to go up to the Villa to buy 
a pair of shoes. Also a green dress, 
as everyone knew her old one, and 
all the world was wearing a long, 
white necklace now, so really she 
had to get one too to keep in the 
fashion. When Africa is shy, her 
conversation has no pauses and no 
separated subjects. 

I gave the girls their savings so 
that they could obey that crowd 
instinct to appear ‘ decente’ amongst 
the people. No matter what the 
shape of the wearer, or the face above 
the dress, a new outfit for the fiestas 
was essential. Frills, tight skirts, 
flounced organdie trembling with 
satin bows, all manner of creations 
come out of the most unlikely homes. 
If pleats were the fashion, then 
everybody had pleats, quite irre- 
spective of the desires of one’s 
private thoughts, or the fall of the 
material. 

“* How feckless these people are,” 
say the more fortunate. “‘ Why do 


they spend their money on such 
frivolity, when they can barely 
afford enough food for their homes ?” 
Why, indeed. But then, why sing ? 
Why do flowers turn their faces to 
the sun? Why anything? 

Rather belatedly the gardener 
asked me to guard his earnings. 
“If you don’t,” he gently black- 
mailed, “I might get drunk, and 
when I am drunk I like even my 
enemies and I want to give everything 
away. Keep my money, keep it.” 

“Do you want to go to the Fiesta 
of San Isidro ?” asked Noel. 

This is happening to us, I thought. 
We gave the gardener some of his 
money, and told him to keep sober 
until it was spent. We stared at 
Africa, and wondered how such 
huge feet could have been squeezed 
into such tiny shoes. We were 
astonished by Petra, who, in her 
determination to get her man, was 
flaunting the conventions by wearing 
no sleeves and a bewitchingly low 
neckline. She was being emanci- 
pated, and all her family were 
falling about in rows having desgustos. 
Only when it was all over did we 
hear the maids exchanging notes. 
Africa said she hated men because 
all they could think of was taking her 
for a walk in a lonely place. Petra, 
with a closed, jealous face, said 
smugly that she detested them too. 
They never made improper sugges- 
tions to her. She was obviously the 
more disappointed in her fiesta. 

We shut up the house, leaving 
food out for the cat, the dog, the 
pigeons, the wild dog. We had 
bolted our lunch at half-past eleven 
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promising ourselves that this year— 
just this year—the fiesta would start 
on time. We were ready to leave. 
Jan sat inside the garage. His eyes 
were rolled heavenwards so that only 
the whites showed. He tried to 
make himself look less black, less 
big, less like an animal. His very 
act of trying made me stare the 
harder. 

“What shall we do with Jan?” 

We told him he was a very good 
dog. We told him we could not take 
him, and that we knew he would 
guard the house in our absence. 
We told him to go and dig up one 
of the massive bones which his 
friend sends him from time to time. 
We had come to suspect that these 
bones came not from a Puerto cow, 
but from some vast, prehistoric 
beast. This conclusion had been 


forced upon us when our butcher 


merely shook his head sadly and 
said ‘This is not possible,’ when 
we showed him Jan’s gifts and asked 
him to produce the same for us. 
Any other day Jan might have been 
interested. Today he was not. He, 
too, wanted to go to the fiesta. He 
stared down at the cement flooring 
of the garage and allowed his head 
to sink down upon his white chest. 

“Could Jan ...?” Dorothy 
carefully tested me. 

* No.” 

“Not even if. . .?” 

* No.” 

“ Really ?” queried Noel. 

As we crushed ourselves into the 
car, the dog did his utmost to get 
in beside us. We hurled him back. 
He ran down the drive meaning to 


run and run behind us until I was 
exhausted and nervous and he was 
picked up like a hero. 

“No. Definitely no,” I reiterated. 
The ‘ definitely ’ meant that I lacked 
conviction. Only Noel’s ‘ no’s ’ have 
any sincere quality. 

“ If he came, what would he do ? ” 

“He could sit in the car and 
guard it for us,” Dorothy cham- 
pioned him. I tried to sound as 
though I had put up a convincing 
struggle and that I was only yielding 
under pressure. 

“Well, then... well...’ 

Jan knew it would happen that 
way. He barely threw me a glance. 

“T detest dogs,” I glared, wishing 
I meant it. 

Of course we had to wait up in 
the Villa. Of course the roads were 
packed with cars which all tried to 
pass us and increased our sense of 
being late. Of course the fiesta did 
not start at the hour advertised. 
In a country where every man is an 
individual first, and a member of an 
organised group second, nothing can 
be confined to set shapes or patterns 
or times. At one end of the Villa 
of Orotava there were gathering 
anxious shepherds, and cowmen, 
and peons in charge of pigs, and 
mules, and donkeys, or their families. 
Cows were being goaded across the 
streets, while horses and camels 
were having sunflowers stuck in 
their ears, and gorgeous bedspreads 
and rugs thrown across their backs. 
Panniers filled with the fruits of the 
season were being strapped to 
donkeys, while near them, backing 
and bumping, were the bullock- 
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carts and lorries upon which had 
been built tableaux representing 
agricultural or other scenes from 
the Island life. Last-minute touches 
were being put to them now, and 
new ideas were being born in an 
agony of better plans for this and 
that. How could the procession 
ever take place? Cheerful, careless 
men came down from the vineyards 
and from Icod el Alto and the two 
Realejos. They carried brass-studded 
goads, or skin bags from which a 
ruby stream of wine spirted when 
they threw back their heads to drink. 
With guitars stuck under their arms, 
they ogled the girls they would 
probably not see again. The dancers 
from La Vera hitched at their 
striped skirts and gazed jealously at 
the more elegant dancers from Puerto. 
The latter sat on the grass with 
downcast eyes. Modestly they re- 
arranged their lace petticoats and 
made a fair pretence of being 
unaware of doting eyes. Other 
groups of dancers from as far afield 
as Buenavista struck their tam- 
bourines and kept up a restless 
repetition of their steps, while their 
men-folk lifted up their voices and 
sang their quivering songs. 

“ There is old Guido,” said Noel 
happily. With his gift for friendship, 
which finds such prompt response 
from Tenerife, he was soon embarked 
upon finding people he knew from 
various parts of the island. Hither 
and thither we followed him, into 
private gardens, out into smaller 
plazas, through gates and up steps. 
Hugged and clapped, shaken and 
held, he dragged us through the 
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surging crowd. At last he led us 
to the place where he said we would 
get the best view. Naturally I 
knew a better, but since I felt like 
a bird trying to find a perch in a 
storm, I allowed myself to be placed 
between two palm-trees. Dorothy 
lagged behind, for she is convinced 
that the only place to see any spectacle 
is from the centre of it. Jan, with 
tail tucked well between his legs, 
crept along at Noel’s heel. Of 
course he had not stayed in the car. 
He had set up such an embarrassing 
howling when we tried to leave him 
that even hardened kickers of dogs 


had turned to say, ‘ El pobre.’ Poor 
thing. 
Finally we were settled. The 


palm-trees were a boon, in a way, for 
though they did not smile, or play 
a guitar, or chase after children 
dressed in frilled frocks, neither 
did they spit, nor shove. The 
procession, an undulating, vivid sea 
of colour and sound, flowed past. 
Waves of laughter broke at the fat 
man from Agua Mansa, who, wanting 
to stop his brake-free cart, leaned 
against the chests of the leading 
bullocks. Ripples of admiration 
streamed out as a carefully thatched- 
cottage scene followed a wind-driven 
gofio mill, which in turn gave way 
to a balcony. Lovely girls, strung 
either side of camels or mules, 
tossed popped corn into the faces 
of the men they knew, and with 
malice aforethought into the hair of 
the men they did not know. Heavy 
hermosas rocked on the backs of 
ghost-thin animals while worried 
mothers held down the children who 
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were vocally resenting having to 
share a basket with baby pigs and 
vegetables. Ears of wheat were in 
hat-bands or button-holes, or tucked 
nonchalantly behind the ear; for 
this festival invokes the blessing 
upon the crops and the animals by 
which the people live. An hour 
after its beginning, and with not a 
gap in the procession, the affair came 
to an end. Priests, austere and 
thoughtful, brought up the rear 
with the simply carved figure of 
the Saint whose fiesta it was. As 
they passed us, there was a burst 
of fireworks. A large woman, who 
had stood on Noel’s foot for more 
than an hour, turned round and 
grabbed him. 

“Ay, mi Madre!” she yelled, 
digging her sharp elbows into his 
ribs. Jan fled. We caught a glimpse 
of him disappearing into the river 
of people who were now pouring 
down after the retreating procession. 

“ Never mind,” I reassured Noel. 
“* He is bound to go back to our car. 
Let’s go and catch him up.” 

I squeezed out from between my 
palm-trees while Noel and Dorothy 
removed themselves from _ the 
strangle-hold of the large woman. 
We made our way in the direction 
of the quiet alley where we had 
parked our car. Suddenly I heard 
Jan. I stopped. 

“ Listen!” I said. “ Jan!” 

“You couldn’t hear him from 
this distance and above this din,” 
said Noel. But I had. I called him 
by name, so that people turned 
and looked at me. Seeing only my 
listening head, they probably thought 


the worst. “‘ Jan, Jan, Jan.” Guided 
by my ears, I steered a course 
through the crowd, while Noel and 
Dorothy followed me. Suddenly 
Dorothy ran ahead. 

“* What is Jan doing in this strange 
car?” she asked in surprise. With 
one accord we fell upon the door- 
handles of a black saloon. All 
were locked. We looked about us. 

“So,” said an onlooker sym- 
pathetically, “your dog is pleased 
to see you.” 

“Yes, but whose car is this?” 
I inquired anxiously. 

“ Isn’t it yours ?” 

Noel walked round the car and 
concentrated on the number-plate. 

“ | THINK I know. . . .” 

Another man sidled up. 

“To whom does this car belong ? ” 
we asked him. He replied instantly. 

“ Ttis the car of Don Julio Delgado, 
but of course he sold it about a year 
ago. Why?” 

“ Our dog is in it. We didn’t put 
him there, and all the doors are 
locked.” 

The man guffawed. 

“ Ay que risa! If the dog can 
lock the doors, why can’t he unlock 
them ?” 

“ Who 
Delgado ?” 

“ No sé. How very, very funny.” 

Noel said he was sure the car 
belonged to somebody called Paco 
whose house was quite close by. 
He told me to stay with Jan while he 
went off to find Paco. Whenever the 
dog saw Noel abandoning him, he 
let out fresh screams. Dorothy was 
very upset. 


bought the car from 
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“ Hurry, 
strode away, and, because she has 
not learnt how to wait, Dorothy ran 


please hurry.” Noel 


after him. Two smiling guitarists 
came ambling up. With slightly 
bloodshot eyes they leaned upon 
each other and stared sombrely at 
the car. I could feel their effort at 
concentration. Jan put his face to 
the window and snarled slightly. 

“What a queer thing! A dog 
driving a car. No?” volunteered 
one. 

“Do you know whose car it is ?” 
I asked desperately. 

“Yes, mine, but I haven’t bought 
it yet.” The second man roared 
with laughter at his own joke. 
The first regretted it, for he said 
gravely— 

“No, sefiorita, 1 don’t. I am 
sorry my friend said that. We have 
just come to the fiesta, and we are 
looking for our other amigos. They 
are lost, are they not, hombre ?” 

“Yes, everything is lost,” the 
second grinned foolishly. “ Every- 
thing, everything.” 

I explained my predicament. It 
was a foolish thing to have done. 
Both men listened carefully. One 
said— 

“Tsst! Tsst! Now that is a 
shame. Never mind, we will help 
you. Just wait here one moment. 
Don’t move. We’ll be back.” 

Thank God they are going, I 
congratulated myself. They were 
back at once. 

“We have just come to see that 
you haven’t gone away,” they 
chorused. They came back again, 
this time after having fortified them- 


selves at some venta. One man 
clasped a ghastly little black dog 
that had mange and protruding 
teeth, a combination hard to bear 
in human or animal. 

“You know that little black dog 
you lost,” said the friendlier man 
thickly, “‘ well, we have found it for 
you. Here you are. Take it, and 
now you can be happy.” He held 
out the scruffy beast, which promptly 
growled. 

“Look,” I said in humiliation, 
“TI didn’t lose my dog. My dog 
is in that car. I have lost the owner 
of that car, and the car is locked. 
Serrado. Don’t you trouble any 
more. You go and look for your 
other amigos. Adios.” 

Both men eyed me blearily. 

“And you don’t want THIS dog ? 
Not even though we’ve found it?” 

“No, thank you.” This time my 
‘no’ had to mean no. 

“She doesn’t want this dog,” 
they told each other sadly. 

“I told you everything was lost,” 
remarked the tall drunk. He seemed 
to find the prospect a melancholy 
one, for he suddenly shook his 
finger at me. 

“ Now you wait a moment. Don’t 
move. We'll be back. I know 
where to find you a dog.” 

“ I don’t want a dog. My husband 
is finding the man who owns this 
car. Adios.” 

The men lurched off. At that 
moment a Civil Guard approached 
me. 

“Le pasa algo, sefora?” he 
inquired gently of me. I told him. 

“ Ah-h-h-h-h!” he exclaimed. “I 
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know this car. It belongs to Don 
Angel. I will get him. He has 
just been in the plaza with his 
sentora.” 

I thought my troubles were at an 
end. Half an hour later Noel and 
Dorothy returned. They were both 
very tired. Noel had been to the 
house of Paco, but Paco was out. 
He had learned, however, that Paco 
owned a green car, so Jan was not 
imprisoned in Paco’s car. Some 
one had recognised the number and 
said that the vehicle belonged to 
Don Angel. Noel had walked to 
the house of Don Angel. Don 
Angel was out, and his servants had 
said that he might be ‘ anywhere.’ 
He is that kind of angel. Noel’s 


return to the scene caused Jan to 
renew his frenzied yelping. 
time a crowd gathered. 


In no 


“ Break a window ! ” said one. 

“Let me get under the car and 
remove the floor-boards,” volun- 
teered another who needed some 
floor-boards. 

“TI am good with hinges,” sug- 
gested another. “Let me take off 
the door that way.” 

Noel spent an anxious time saying 
* never mind ’—‘ don’t touch ’—‘ no, 
I could not-allow anyone to damage 
Don Angel’s car.’ He did accept the 
offer of several keys, ranging from 
keepsakes to ignition keys removed 
temporarily from other cars parked 
close by. It was to no avail. No 
one could imagine why Don Angel 
had locked a strange dog in his car, 
or if he had not done so, how did 
the dog get into such a plight? 
Noel decided to look again in the 


plaza for Don Angel. As he departed, 
so did the crowd. They left me 
warmed by their interest, and more 
hopeful of a quick release from 
the strain of waiting. Just as I was 
relaxing, I recognised two figures 
approaching me. Neither made a 
pretence any longer of being fit to 
stand upright. I turned away, but 
they were not to be be so lightly 
dismissed. 

With arms entwined about each 
other’s necks, they stood before me 
like Tweedle Dum and Tweedle 
Dee. 

“ Didn’t you say you liked dogs ?” 
lisped Dee. Feeling nervous in my 
reply, I merely nodded. 

“ That’s what I said,” insisted 
Dum. 

“ Are you not lost, sefiorita ?” 

* No.” 

“But you have lost something, 
have you not?” 

“Yes. No. Oh, I don’t know.” 

The pair stood blinking at me. 
Dee felt he ought to make another 
effort to help me out of some diffi- 
culty which he felt sure existed. 
With a little patience and perhaps 
another drink he could come to a 
right decision. In the meantime, he 
asked me questions. Bewildered at 
my inability to explain myself, he 
remarked— 

“La vida es muy triste, verdad ? 
Life is very sad. No?” We all 
concentrated on this statement for 
a solemn five minutes. Again I 
begged them not to trouble further 
on my account. I told them my 
husband would be back soon. Once 
more, and obviously feeling the 
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deepest pity for me, the two men 
started to walk away. 

“Wait,” growled one. ‘“ What 
does he look like? The lost one?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! But is he 
big, or small? Does he wear a 
collar, and what colour is he?” 

I felt like weeping. 

“* T have found my dog.” 

“Well, sefiorita, what are you 
waiting for?” 


“TI TOLD YOU,” insisted Dee, 


“ La pobre has lost her husband.” 
“Well, why didn’t she say so,” 
“Let’s go and 


said Dum crossly. 
look for him.” 

They wandered off aimlessly, but 
they were back again before Noel. 

“It is no good,” they said, “ he 
is still lost.” 

I did not reply. 

“We have asked everybody, but 
nobody has lost you.” 

“* She is sad.” 

“ Let us accompany her.” 

“Here comes my husband,” I 
said gratefully, as Noel appeared 
round the corner. Stricken Don 
Quixotes that they were, the two 
drunks ambled off. Noel offered 
to take me home, and then to return 
alone to continue the search for the 
elusive Don Angel. I refused, for 
if we had gone away and Don Angel 
had returned . . .? 

“Don’t let that worry you,” 
comforted Noel. “ I will get a youth 
to watch the car.” While we were 
discussing the matter a chauffeur of 
a private car parked beside us. 

“TI have heard of your trouble,” 
he said simply. “Please let the 

fy) 


sefiora sit here and rest. Your dog 
can see she is still here.” This 
gesture, typical of the kindness of 
the people, we accepted with grati- 
tude. For the next hour the chauffeur 
told me the story of his life. He had 
had no life, but the comfortable 
seat was worth the tedium of 
listening. When I protested that 
he should go off and join in the 
crowd-life which is an important 
aspect of the fiesta, he dismissed 
my idea— 

* No, no, no. 
are better.” 

In the meantime Noel spent 
another frustrating hour tramping 
the streets and plazas. Once he 
actually caught a glimpse of Don 
Angel, but by the time he had 
crossed the square, the man had 
vanished. To the hundreds of 
inquiries he made, he always learnt 
that ‘Don Angel was here a moment 
ago,’ or ‘ he was sitting in that very 
chair just before you came up.’ By 
dusk, Noel had walked miles and 
spoken to enough people to win him 
a by-election. Several men joined 
him in the search, and rarely can 
a more thorough inspection of the 
bars of the Villa have taken place. 
Several seekers fell by the wayside. 
At last Noel was forced to give up 
the search. Dorothy was worn out, 
while my drunks, drunker each time, 
kept returning to offer me solace. 
They brought me more dogs, and 
that was not too bad. But when 
Dum dragged up Dee and mumbled, 
“ Now he is lost too,” I felt it time to 
be going home. Noel took us away. 

When he took up the quest once 


My own thoughts 
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more, he found Don Angel. Or, to 
be more accurate, Don Angel found 
him. A tall, thin man with a delight- 
ful face, walked up to him at nine 
o’clock that night and said— 

“You are looking for me.” 

If Noel’s temperament were not 
as sanguine, he would have been a 
gibbering idiot after so many hours 
of looking for somebody he did not 
know. He would have been within 
the bounds of human behaviour if 
he had lost his temper. He was too 
surprised when Don Angel said 
briefly— 

“T understand you think I have 
a dog for sale. I haven’t.” 


When Noel told him the position, 


he was frankly incredulous. It just 
was not possible. Yes, he had 
locked his car, and he had the key in 
his pocket. Yes, he had come late 
to the fiesta, but when he parked his 
car he had paused only a moment 
before shutting the doors. How 
could a dog get into his car without 
his noticing? And a dog could 
not get into a locked car; not even 
a foreign dog. 

“That is the worst of these 
parties,” smile the gay ones. They 
think they know. 

“T hate these fiestas,” swears 
Noel, as though that were the 
answer. 

It must be, of course. 
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BY J. D. L. 


ONE hundred and twenty miles out 
into the desert from Amman the 
Wadi Gurrah winds its way through 
rolling, flint-strewn hills until it 
finally merges with the broad Wadi 
Sirhan on the borders of Jordan 
and Saudi-Arabia. Only after one 
of the short but intense winter 
showers does any water flow between 
its banks, and this is soon absorbed 
by the sun and the thirsty earth. 
But a few deep pools, shaded by 
the steep cliffs, linger on into March 


and April before they too are dried 
up. It was beside one of these 
pools that a solitary Englishman 
stopped his Buick car on a November 


afternoon in 1930. On the cliffs 
above he pitched two tents—one 
for himself and the other for his two 
Arab companions. The Englishman 
was later to achieve fame as Glubb 
Pasha, and the spot where he pitched 
his tents is now venerated by the 
Bedouin tribes of Jordon. “ Here 
by the Wadi Gurrah,” they will say, 
“‘ Glubb Pasha brought peace to the 
desert and gave fresh hope to the 
Bedou. May God whiten his face 
for the blessings that he brought us.” 

The unceremonious dismissal of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Glubb 
from his post as Chief of Staff of the 
Arab Legion did not mean that he 
had lost his hold over the affections 


of the people of Jordan. He has 
for long been a legend to most 
Jordanians, many of whom can 
scarcely remember Jordan without 
him. So far from his memory 
passing into the obscurity which is 
the lot of most public figures in the 
West, Glubb’s is likely to grow 
until it becomes part of Arab folk- 
lore, as it already has among the 
Bedouin. Three years ago I had 
stopped to drink coffee and gossip 
with an elderly sheikh whose tent 
was pitched far out in the desert on 
the borders of Iraq. He expressed 
surprise that a European should be 
travelling so far from civilisation. 
“ But I am in the Arab Legion,” 
I explained, “and there are many 
Englishman serving in Jordan. Have 
you then met none of them?” The 
old man regarded me disapprovingly. 
“We Bedou know only one English- 
man, Glubb Pasha,” he said severely, 
“and him we call Sahibi because of 
the great services he has rendered us. 
May God bless him.” It was then 
that I learnt that many of the older 
Bedouin referred to Glubb by the 
Arabic word which means ‘ My 
Friend,’ and somehow that seems to 
symbolise their attitude towards him. 
His sudden departure must have 
been a rude shock to the many 
simple folk of tent and village, 
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who comprise the majority of the 
population, and who had good cause 
to bless the day that first brought 
him to Jordan. 

Glubb, himself a Sapper, possesses 
many of the qualities of two other 
distinguished members of his Corps 
—Gordon and Kitchener. He has 
Gordon’s uncanny ability to inspire 
devotion from primitive races, and 
the same deep religious faith. This 
latter did much to enhance the Arabs’ 
respect for him, as had been the case 
with Gordon among the Sudanese. 
My Bedouin driver once admonished 
me for not keeping the fast during 
Ramadan. 
does so,” he said, “and he is a 
Christian like yourself.” Glubb also 
is endowed with Kitchener’s almost 
feminine intuition when dealing with 
Arabs, and penetrates far deeper into 


the Oriental mind than most English- 


men have been able to do. This 
sympathetic understanding of the 
Arab character has from time to time 
led some of his fellow-countrymen 
to accuse him of being ‘ more Arab 
than the Arabs,’ but this is as 
inaccurate as are most generalisations. 
What it does mean is that Glubb 
invariably examined any suggestion 
in the light of its probable effect on 
the Arab mind, and if there was the 
slightest prospect of the effect being 
a bad one, then he would veto it. 
For if others sometimes tended to 
lose sight of the fact, Glubb never 
forgot that the Arab Legion is an 
Arab Army and that Jordan is an 
independent State. 

Before I went out to Jordan I 


“ After all, the Pasha . 


shared the popular misconception 
that Glubb was politician and admini- 
strator first, and soldier second. 
I discovered that this was entirely 
erroneous. Glubb was first and 
foremost a soldier and always regarded 
himself as such. He had been com- 
missioned into the Royal Engineers 
in 1915 after being educated at Chel- 
tenham and ‘the Shop.’ His father 
was a Sapper Major-General and 
there was nothing to suppose that 
Glubb’s own military career would 
not follow the same conventional 
pattern. He fought in France 
throughout the Great War, winning 
the Military Cross and being severely 
wounded in the jaw. The scar of his 
wound remains prominent to this 
day and accounts for the nickname 
by which Glubb is best known 
among the Bedouin tribes—* Abu 
Henaik, ‘ Father of the Jaw.’ The 
end of that war found Glubb kicking 
his heels in an Engineer barracks in 
England and fretting at the monotony 
of peace-time soldiering. But there 
then occurred the widespread Arab 
rebellion in our newly-acquired Man- 
date of Iraq, and volunteers were 
called for to quell the revolt and 
administer the country. Glubb 
volunteered, but the rebellion was 
over by the time he arrived in Iraq 
in the winter of 1920. It was as a 
District Officer, therefore, that he 
began his work among the Arabs. 
It is not easy to persuade General 
Glubb to talk about the long years he 
spent among the Bedouin, but he 
never tires of recounting the story of 
his first meeting with them. Soon 
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after his arrival in Iraq he stood 
beside the pontoon bridge at Ramadi 
and watched one of the greatest tribes 
in Arabia, the Shammar, as they 
crossed the Euphrates in the course of 
their flight from Ibn Saud. It took 
them nearly a week to pass their 
flocks and herds, their families and 
their tents, over the great river. It 
was Glubb’s first contact with the 
proud, impoverished and warlike 
desert Arabs among whom he was 
to pass the best years of his life. He 
applied for a job among the Bedouin 
and was sent to adminster the tribes 
west of Basra. There, among the 
Dhafir tribe, he spent nearly ten 
years, and for years afterwards 


young men of the Dhafir crossed the 
hundreds of miles of desert to Jordan 
to serve beside the man who once 
dwelt among them. On one occasion, 


when Glubb was visiting my regi- 
ment, he stopped to talk to a young 
Dhafiri soldier. As soon as he learnt 
where he came from, Glubb inquired 
after a whole string of tribesmen and 
the young man’s eyes lit up with 
delight. A little later he was brought 
before me by the Adjutant and 
charged with assaulting another 
soldier. When I asked the reason he 
replied—“ Wallahi! Hilal Mrezouk 
is saying that ‘the Pasha’ is from 
the Howeitat like himself. How 
could I let this pass when J know 
that he is a Dhafiri? And since 
he would not agree, I threw a brick 
at him!” 

There were few precedents to 
guide Glubb in his conduct of 
Bedouin affairs, and there were 


problems in plenty to be resolved. 
Ibn Saud, having settled affairs with 
Ibn Rashid and the Shammer, was 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
restrain the more fanatical of his 
Wahabis, who were bent on carrying 
fire and sword into Iraq. They 
were constantly clashing with the 
Iraq tribes, and it was Glubb’s task 
to act as a mediator. He lived in 
the desert for months on end in the 
same simple style as the Arabs 
themselves. The experience was 
to stand him in good stead later; 
for he had perforce to learn Arabic 
and to study the customs and 
characteristics of the Bedouin among 
whom he lived. He had neither clerk 
nor interpreter, and had to puzzle 
out his correspondence as best he 
could with the aid of a dictionary 
and a grammar. It was a remarkable 
experience to attend one of his lec- 
tures to an audience of British and 
Arab officers. He would speak in 
alternate sentences of English and 
Arabic without once losing the thread 
of his discourse or the attention of 
his audience. Another effect of those 
early days of spartan existence in the 
desert may have been his indifference 
later to the ordinary creature com- 
forts of life. Glubb is no ascetic, 
but food and drink seemed to mean 
little to him. I went to see him 
once in his office about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. “I’ve just come 
back from the Minister of Defence,” 
he said. “ Do you mind if I eat my 
lunch while we talk?” Whereupon 
he opened an old Huntley & Palmer 
biscuit-tin and proceeded to lunch 
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heartily upon dates and a few dry 
cheese biscuits. His one indulgence, 
other than Arab horses on which 
he is very knowledgeable, seemed to 
be the bitter Bedouin coffee. This 
is served in minute cups, three sips 
at a time, the cup being re-filled 
three times on each occasion. Rumour 
in the Legion had it that ‘the 
Pasha’ drank 400 cups a day. Cer- 
tainly his Bedouin coffee-maker was 
regarded as one of the most important 
and influential personages in the 
entire Headquarters. 

Major Glubb, as he then was, 
resigned his commission in 1925 
and became a member of the Civil 
Administration in Iraq. A year or 
so later he achieved the feat of 
crossing the Syrian desert by camel. 
There was no tarmac road from 
Baghdad to Haifa then, and the 
journey was as perilous as it had 
been when Captain Shakespear rode 
from Kuwait to Sinai in 1914. The 
desert was full of war bands, and 
Glubb was able to visit the famous 
Ruwalla sheikh, Nuri ibn Shalaan, 
in his great tent among his clansmen 
before he forsook it for a palace in 
Damascus as a pensioner of the 
French. When Glubb and his guide 
eventually rode their camels into 
Amman, it was only a tiny village. 
It is difficult to believe that in less 
than thirty years it has grown into 
so thriving a city. 

Glubb went at once to pay his 
respects to the Amir Abdullah of 
Trans-Jordan, and was introduced 
to the old King Hussein, who was 
staying with his son. Hussein, 


having been told that Glubb had 
just arrived from Iraq, inquired 
politely if he had made the journey 
by car or plane. When Glubb 
replied that he had come by camel 
with only a single guide the old 
man became wildly excited. Ex- 
claiming repeatedly “Hada Bedawi,” 
—“ This man is a Bedouin ”—he 
dragged Glubb off to his sleep- 
ing tent and proudly showed him 
his own camel saddle and trap- 
pings, set in a place of honour 
beside the King’s plain iron bed- 
stead. Glubb often recounts this 
story as an example of the close 
kinship which existed between the 
Hashimite dynasty and the desert. 
Abdullah himself would often move 
out from his palace above Amman and 
live in his great tent as his forebears 
had done when they were Bedouin 
sheikhs. The passing of this patri- 
archal attitude towards their sub- 
jects by reigning Arabian monarchs 
is regrettable, but it was inevitable. 

By 1930 Glubb had won a great 
reputation throughout Arabia by 
his work among the Bedouin of 
Iraq. Ibn Saud’s unruly Wahabis, 
checked in their attempts to invade 
Iraq, had by then transferred their 
attention to Trans-Jordan. The 
Bedouin there had for centuries 
been notorious for their turbulence 
and treachery, and matters had not 
been improved by T. E. Lawrence’s 
efforts to raise them against the 
Turks. Much of the arms and gold 
he distributed had been diverted to 
tribal wars, and the whole of the 
Trans-Jordan desert was in a state of 
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anarchy. The Trans-Jordan authori- 
ties had tried to prevent their tribes 
from raiding into Saudi-Arabia by 
stationing troops along the frontier, 
but they were powerless against the 
Bedouin, who would slip past the 
cordon in twos and threes and then 
join forces deep inside Saudi terri- 
tory. The war bands would then 
raid their Saudi enemies and try to 
recapture the flocks and herds which 
had been stolen from them. But 
they found it impossible to smuggle 
their loot back through the frontier 
garrisons, and when they were inter- 
cepted the camels, sheep and goats 
would be confiscated and returned 
to the Saudis. Since their herds 
were their very life, the Bedouin 
were compelled to raid among them- 
selves and were bleeding themselves 
white in the process. Meanwhile 
King Ibn Saud was bombarding the 
British Government with protests 
about the behaviour of their tribes- 
men. Such was the situation when 
Trans-Jordan asked for the services 
of Major Glubb, and he arrived in 
Amman during the autumn of 1930. 

Trans-Jordan in those days was 
governed by the British High Com- 
missioner in Palestine. He had at 
his disposal both British troops 
and the locally-raised Trans-Jordan 
Frontier Force (disbanded in 1947). 
The Amir Abdullah exercised a 
shadowy suzerainty in Trans-Jordan 
itself, and he had his own little army 
to maintain law and order. This 
was commanded by Peake Pasha, 
who had raised it in 1920 and taken 
as its title that borne by the het- 


erogeneous tribal levies of Feisal 
and Lawrence—Al feish Al Arabi, 
The Arab Army. This may have 
sounded a trifle grandiloquent for 
a force of a few hundred mounted 
infantrymen. Whatever the reason, 
someone chose to render it in 
English as the Arab Legion, and 
so it has remained to this day. 
Peake’s primary task had been to 
pacify the settled areas and he had 
not greatly concerned himself with 
the Bedouin; he had enough on 
his hands dealing with the unruly 
Arabs of the mountains and towns. 
He was, moreover, more conven- 
tional than Glubb, and may have 
held the belief, shared by British 
and Turk alike, that the Bedouin 
with their aversion to discipline 
make poor soldiers. Since he had 
commanded the Egyptian Army 
contingent under Lawrence, he had 
had ample opportunity to see the 
Bedouin under fire, and he probably 
had good grounds for reaching such 
a conclusion. Whatever the reason, 
Peake enlisted few Bedouin into the 
Legion and the Government’s writ 
did not run very far into the desert. 

It took Glubb only three years to 
pacify the Trans-Jordan Bedouin, 
and he managed to do so with hardly 
any bloodshed. This is probably 
the outstanding phase of his dis- 
tinguished career. Other countries, 
plagued by turbulent tribes, have 
pacified them sooner or later, but 
only at the expense of much blood 
and treasure. Our own experiences 
in Somaliland and those of the 
French in Morocco are examples 
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of this. Glubb’s policies involved 
no pitched battles and succeeded at 
negligible cost. But they could 
never have been accomplished with- 
out the mutual trust and affection 
which developed between the Bedouin 
and himself. He had only been 
out in the desert a few weeks when 
he decided that the root of the 
trouble lay in the Bedouin’s dis- 
trust of any form of regular govern- 
ment, and particularly of Trans- 
Jordan, which they believed to be 
in league with Saudi-Arabia. Glubb 
was convinced that if pacification 
was to be permanent, the tribesmen 
must be shown that the Government 
had their welfare at heart. He also 
believed that the Bedouin must be 
taught to pacify themselves. He 
visited every encampment and ex- 
plained to the sullen and hostile 
Arabs that they must inevitably 
destroy themselves if they continued 
to raid. Then, as an earnest of 
his good faith, he persuaded the 
Government to withdraw all its 
troops, and one morning he 
stood outside his tent by the Wadi 
Gurrah and watched the swirling 
dust as the trucks disappeared 
towards the west. He felt sin- 
gularly lonely. He and his servant 
and driver were all that remained 
in a country as big as England to 
maintain law and order among 
thousands of Arabs whose entire 
existence and tribal code was built 
on war. 

Yet within only a few years he 
came to represent the Government 
itself to the Bedouin. In the years 


just prior to 1939 Trans-Jordan 
was experimenting with democracy 
and cabinets followed each other in 
bewildering succession. A travelling 
merchant was stopped far out in 
the desert by a ragged herdsman 
who inquired after the news. “ They 
say that the Government is about to 
fall,” said the merchant. “Is not 
Glubb Pasha in Amman then?” 
queried the tribesman. “ Indeed he 
is,” was the answer. “‘ Then how 
can the Government fall ? ” asked the 
Bedouin indignantly. 

Glubb appreciated that one man 
alone could not maintain law and 
order throughout the desert. He also 
knew that the village Arab as enlisted 
into the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force 
and Arab Legion would be useless 
in the desert; the nomad has the 
profoundest contempt for the tiller of 
the fields, the fellahin. Glubb there- 
fore began to form a Bedouin police 
force. His earliest recruits were 
men who had followed him across 
the desert from Iraq: the Trans- 
Jordan Bedouin suspected anything 
that savoured of discipline. Then 
Glubb dressed his men in a smart 
uniform, cut on Bedouin lines, and 
soon attracted the others, for the 
Bedouin is nothing if not a dandy. 
He mounted them on the best 
racing camels and stationed them 
in Beau-Geste-like forts which he 
built wherever there were wells. 
Soon service in the Desert Patrol 
became the most coveted occupation 
in the desert, and Glubb found that 
he could pick and choose his men 
until he had a Corps d’Elite. His 
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inspections have long passed into 
legend, and many a hoary old warrior 
will reminisce over the coffee hearth, 
and chuckle as he recalls the con- 
sternation which followed the look- 
out’s warning that Glubb’s car was 
approaching the post. “He came 
like the desert wind,” one old man 
said. “ At dawn he would have been 
by the Jebel Druze. He would sleep 
that night by Aqaba. Nothing 
escaped his eye when he inspected 
us, and if anything displeased him, 
Wallahi ! but his wrath was terrible. 
But usually he was content. God 
is merciful!” So began the Desert 
Patrol. They brought peace to the 
desert, and their successors have 
worthily maintained the tradition. 


Two years ago I made a journey to 
one of the remoter parts of the 


desert in the company of one of the 
few surviving members of Glubb’s 
original band. lt was a wild and 
desolate region, rarely visited by any 
European. We came upon several 
wells in a wadi bed. They were 
lined with stone and full of stagnant 
water. Huge mounds of camel 
droppings surrounded the wells, 
bearing witness to the thousands 
of camels that had been watered 
there over the centuries. “ These 
wells used to belong to the Ruwalla,” 
said my companion, “ and there was 
a great battle here between them 
and the Beni Sakr only forty years 
ago.” I asked him when first he 
had visited the wells ; for I knew that 
he came from a tribe whose territory 
lay far to the south near Mecca. 
02 


“TI came here first with Glubb 
Pasha on the first patrol ever made 
in this area. None of us knew the 
way but the Pasha guided us. Even 
then he seemed to know the desert 
better than we Bedou. Later on 
he knew every wadi, and we some- 
times thought every bush, through- 
out the deserts of Trans-Jordan.” 
Glubb had to forsake the desert 
when he succeeded Peake in com- 
mand of the Arab Legion in 1939. 
I think he was never really happy 
as a staff officer. As the years went 
by he became more and more tied 
to his desk, and when he could get 
away his time was fully occupied in 
visiting units and formations of the 
Legion. Certainly the Bedouin I 
met during my journeys used to 
comment sadly on the fact that they 
now saw him so seldom. I think 
perhaps one of my most vivid 
memories of Glubb Pasha will always 
be of the occasion when I came 
across him during one of his rare 
visits to the desert which he loved 
so passionately. It was in November 
1954 and my regiment was on 
manoeuvres out near the Saudi- 
Arabian frontier. The first rains of 
winter had fallen heavily the night 
before and every wadi in the desert 
was in spate. The armoured cars 
and trucks were bogged down to 
their axles in mud, and my driver 
and I were finding it hard going as 
we drove in my jeep along the desert 
track which links Amman with the 
frontier post of El Umari, 150 miles 
to the east. It was bitterly cold 
and a thin, driving rain came out 
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of a grey, cheerless sky. We knew 
that we would have trouble crossing 
the Wadi Ghaduf, which drains 
down from the central desert plateau 
into the marshes of Azraq and is 
more than half a mile wide. A 
torrent, several feet in depth, would 
be pouring down between its banks, 
and we wondered if we would be 
able to get across. 

As we approached it my driver’s 
sharp eyes picked out a car stopped 
on the near bank. “ The Pasha’s 
car, Ya Sidi,” he said. Nonsense, 
I thought; the Pasha would hardly 
have been motoring round the desert 
on a day like this. But as we drew 
closer I could see his flag flying, and 
a bedraggled Bedouin who was 
trudging along the track towards 
us waved us toa halt. “ The Pasha,” 
he said, “may God bless him, 
passed this way a little while ago. 
He is inspecting the desert like the 
old days.” When we reached the 
wadi we discovered that Glubb had 
transferred from his staff car to an 
open jeep and forded the wadi on 
his way to El Umari. We proceeded 
to follow suit, although it took us 
half an hour to get across, the water 
running nearly waist-deep in some 
places. It was almost dark by the 
time we reached El] Umari, and the 
Pasha had passed us a few minutes 
before, driving ‘hard on his long, 
cold journey back to Amman. As 
we sat in front of a blazing fire of 
fragrant desert bushes and dried our 
frozen bodies, I listened to the men 
of the Desert Patrol as they chatted 
among themselves of the Pasha’s 


visit. “It was like the old times,” 
one of them said. “ He remembered 
my cousin Ali who was killed when 
we went to Syria against the French,” 
said another. “He promised to 
make me a corporal,” I was assured 
by the Lance-Corporal in charge of 
the post. But one wrinkled old 
warrior summed up the general 
feeling when he said, “ He rises at 
six in the morning and his light is 
still burning when the rest of Amman 
have gone to bed. He works harder 
than anyone else in Jordan and yet 
he finds time to visit us here. How 
does he manage to do it?” And 
he answered the question himself, 
“ Because he is Glubb Pasha, and 
he loves us.” When next I met 
General Glubb I told him that I 
had just missed him at El Umari. 
He replied rather wistfully that he 
wished he could get out into the 
desert as often as I could, for he 
found it a wonderful tonic. “ I just 
can’t spare the time,” he said. He 
had got back to Amman after nine 
o’clock at night and still had a full 
day’s work to complete before he 
went to bed. I wondered how many 
other men of nearly sixty would have 
found it a tonic to drive 200 miles in 
an open jeep through driving rain 
and a piercingly cold wind. 

The Arabs of the desert are a 
flamboyant race and Europeans who 
have dwelt among them often seem 
to acquire their characteristics. Yet 
there was nothing flashy about 
Glubb. It seemed almost as if he 
strove to create the opposite impres- 
sion. I had not met him before I 
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went out to Jordan, and thought I 
should find someone like T. E. 
Lawrence, in flowing white robes 
and a Meccan head-rope of twisted 
gold cords. Instead I was introduced 
to a man, below medium height, 
with mild, blue eyes and a straggly 
white moustache. He wore the 
strawberry-coloured headkerchief of 
the Arab Legion, and his head-rope 
was of twisted goats’ hair as worn 
by the poorest Bedouin herdsman. 
He spoke very quietly, and played 
ceaselessly with an Arabian rosary 
like any other Arab would do. 
There seemed to be nothing of 
Lawrence’s magnetism in his make- 
up, and yet the affection he inspired 
among the Bedouin soldiers of the 
Arab Legion was a constant inspira- 
tion to those of us who were privi- 
leged to serve under him. When 


the men knew he was going to visit 
the regiment, they would cheerfully 
work all night making everything 
ship-shape, and a word, or a smile 
from him as he passed through the 
camp seemed to be all the reward 


they required. Once we had to 
provide an isolated detachment in 
the Jordan Valley during the three 
hottest months of summer. The 
men were living in great discomfort; 
for the Bedouin from the great 
plains finds the humid heat of the 
valley just as trying as any European 
does; nor did they relish the 
scorpions and snakes with which the 
valley abounds. It was not a 
popular assignment, and usually when 
I visited the men they deluged me 
with complaints. On one of these 


visits I was surprised to find everyone 
cheerful and apparently delighted to 
be there. I asked them what had 
occasioned the change of heart. 
“The Pasha came to see us the day 
before yesterday,” they said, “ and 
was so pleased with us that he 
stayed and had lunch.” 

Glubb was a great man to serve, 
and modest despite his greatness. 
He would work eighteen hours a 
day, much of it spent in courteous 
but time-wasting interviews with 
Arabs who visited him with a 
grievance or a petition, or merely to 
pass the time of day. Yet no one 
was ever turned away with his petition 
unheard, and the soldiers of the 
Legion had a touching faith that if 
only they could meet the Pasha, all 
their troubles would be resolved. 
There is a story of an old Bedouin 
soldier, whose father or grandfather 
had first come to Arabia from Africa 
as a slave, and who had joined the 
Desert Patrol in its early days. He 
was dying of T.B., and when I 
went to visit him in hospital it 
was obvious that the end was near. 
He was quite fatalistic about the 
prospect of death but told me he 
had one request. Could he see the 
Pasha before he died. 

Glubb’s home life was simple and 
far removed from the pomp and 
circumstance normally associated 
with power in the Middle East. 
Although many fine houses and even 
palaces have been built in Amman 
during recent years, the General 
never moved from the inconvenient 
and unassuming house he had 
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occupied when first he arrived in 
Amman. 

Jordan was full of stories about 
his personal generosity. One of 
them concerns a man whose wife 
and two children were afflicted with 
T.B. His efforts to have them 
admitted to hospital ended in failure. 
Finally in despair he turned to the 
Pasha. Glubb sent mother and 
children to the mountains of the 
Lebanon and two years later they 
returned cured. The father could 
think of no better way of expressing 
his gratitude than by buying space 
in several Amman newspapers and 
there publishing what Glubb had 
done for him. When later this man 
was offered a good job in Kuwait, he 
refused it, saying, “How can I 
leave the man who raised me from. 
the dust ?” 


It was perhaps unfortunate that 
Glubb became involved in Jordan 
politics after the assassination of 
the much-lamented King Abdullah. 


Yet it was inevitable. There were 
few experienced ministers to take over 
the Government once Abdullah’s 
benevolent but authoritarian rule 
had ended. The Arab Legion has 
long been the main industry of 
Jordan, and the man who commands 
it must necessarily wield much 
greater influence than a normal 
Chief of Staff. Moreover the fact 
that General Glubb is British did 
not endear him to the thousands of 
Palestinian refugees who now com- 
prise nearly a quarter of the country’s 
population. It was easy for those 


who had no cause to love the British 
to work up an agitation against him, 
and to identify him with many of 
the causes of discontent within 
the country. It is sad to reflect that 
no one in Jordan worked harder 
than Glubb Pasha to improve the 
wretched lot of the refugees; he 
spent half his working week on tour 
of the villages along the Jordan- 
Israel frontier. 

When I read that one of the 
reasons for Glubb’s dismissal was 
his refusal to modernise the Arab 
Legion, I could not help recalling 
the last occasion I saw him on parade 
in command. It was the final 
rehearsal for the annual Arab Legion 
Day parade in 1955. He always 
attended the rehearsals mounted on 
a charger, and I watched him take 
the salute as the troops marched 
past him. Out in front were the 
camels of the Desert Patrol, closely 
followed by four squadrons of the 
mounted police. They symbolised 
the Legion as it was when Glubb 
first joined it in 1930—when Amman 
was a tiny village and the Bedouin 
came raiding up to its outskirts. 
Behind the horses came the infantry, 
the guns, and the armoured cars. 
And bringing up the end of the 
procession were tanks and tank 
transporters. Overhead flew light 
aircraft. Presumably this year there 
will be jets. Seventeen years is a 
short span in a nation’s history, 
and yet within it the Arab Legion 
has progressed, if that be the right 
word, from camels to tanks and jet 
aircraft. 
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What place will Glubb take in the 
great company of British men and 
women who devoted their lives to 
Arabia ? He was not a great explorer 
like Doughty and Bertram Thomas, 
nor does he quite fit into the category 
of Leachman, Philby, or Lawrence. 
Perhaps he is closer to Gertrude 
Bell in his understanding of the Arab 
mind and in his ability to appreciate 
the Arab’s point of view. Certainly 
no man has done more to ensure the 
peaceful transition of the Bedouin 
from the nomadic to the settled life. 
It was Julian Huxley who wrote, 
“If the Middle Eastern countries 
could arrange to utilize human 
catalysts like Glubb Pasha in other 
than military fields, such as public 
health or education, the entire region 
might acquire a new dynamism.” 
Glubb went a long way along that 


road within the Legion, opening up 
schools far out in the desert, and 


encouraging the spread of education 
among his men. Already Bedouin 
officers have attended the Staff 
College at Camberley. It is a far 
cry to that seat of military learning 
from herding camels in the Wadi 
Sirhan ! 

But it is not because he managed 
to create, on the sure foundations 
left by Peake Pasha, the most 
efficient of all the Arab armies that 
he will be longest remembered in 
Jordan. It is because he had come 
to represent the rule of law, fair 
dealing, and complete disinterested- 
ness. So long as there are Bedouin to 
pasture their camels among the 
thyme-scented bushes of the Wadi 
Gurrah, or villagers to till their 
vineyards on the mountain-sides of 
Moab, there will be men talking 
nostalgically of ‘El Pasha,’ and 
praying that ‘God will remember 
him for good.’ 





SO THERE WE WERE 


BY C. A. 


THOSE who dislike travellers’ tales 
should skip this one. It is the 
simple, time-worn piece about the 
Englishman abroad. It bristles with 
all the usual features—trouble with 
the journey, trouble with the French, 
trouble with the food and so on— 
and is in fact thoroughly dull. The 
dullest thiag of all being the English- 
man. 

I did not want to go. Quite 
apart from the expense I thought 
the visit was ill-timed ; it was the 
very end of October, the leaves 
would be falling, the wind would be 
howling down the boulevards, and 
the Seine would be in flood. More- 
over three days was too short, while 
anything longer would be far too 
long. I was fluently antagonistic 
to the idea, so fluent that it might 
have been assumed that I was well 
acquainted with the Parisian climate, 
which I was not. I did, however, 
know about the franc. 

Francs are cheap to buy. You can 
get about a thousand for an English 
pound, and a fat lot of good they are 
when you have them. This I ex- 
plained to my wife in a brilliant 
series of word-pictures, combined 
with the aforesaid remarks about the 
weather. I was wasting my breath. 

“But you promised,” she wailed. 
“You always said we’d have a 


holiday when the holidays were 
over. Only three nights, darling, 
it wouldn’t cost all that much.” 

“A thousand francs for a meal,” 
I repeated stubbornly. “Ten bob 
for a cup of tea. To say nothing 
of the fares.” 

“* We could economise on the hotel. 
I don’t mind where we stay.” 

“ Food,” I persisted. “ Déjeuner, 
etcetera. That’s what costs the 
money. Not sleeping.” 

She looked at me _ suspiciously. 
Perhaps I was rather laying it on. 
“TI don’t believe it’s the money at 
all,” she said. “ You’re frightened 
of the language and you don’t like 
travelling. You're insular.” 

Ah, but she was clever, that one. 
She had me on the raw. “I like 
that!” I exclaimed. ‘“ My French 
is pretty good, and I can fix up a 
journey as well as the next man!” 

“ Well, fix it then,” she said. 


So there we were in a flying box- 
car, half-way to Cherbourg. Just 
like the beginning of any travel story. 
The drone of the engines, the vague 
sense of discomfort, the light pres- 
sure from the loved one’s fingers as 
the native shores recede into the mist. 
They were all there, especially the 
mist. 

The mist was fog. We had 
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waited three hours at the airport 
to be told that all Paris flights were 
cancelled. One look at the loved 
one’s face had been enough. I 
should have to start fixing all over 
again. 

“ Don’t worry,” I reassured her. 
“We'll get across somehow.” 

The corners of her mouth were 
firm. “Well, I won’t go back 
home,” she insisted. “‘ Not after 
arranging with that woman and all. 
If necessary we'll have to stay 
here.” 

The thought of a night in 
Southampton was an additional spur. 
I was back in an hour with the 
information that we could transfer 
to the afternoon car ferry to Cher- 
bourg if we liked, and go on to Paris 
by train. Hence the drone of the 
engines, and so on, no criticism of 
course implied. And as for the 
light pressure of the fingers . . . 

“Don’t worry,” I repeated. “We'll 
be there by half-past three and the 
train doesn’t leave till five.” 

And nor it did. But we were not 
in it. It was pretty obvious we 
would not be from the moment I 
remembered about Central European 
Time. I put my watch forward an 
hour, and swore. There was no 
airport bus and there were no taxis. 
Our fellow-passengers had vanished 
in their respective cars in the direction 
of heaven knows where. Even our 
aircraft had deserted us; for having 
discharged its freight it had immedi- 
ately taken off again, anxious no 
doubt to return before dark. A 
great stillness had descended on the 
desolation which is Maupertus air- 


port. I stole another brief glance at 
the loved one’s face. 
“You certainly fixed it,” she said. 


In fairness to Cherbourg, it is not 
Paris, not by a long chalk. It is 
more like Southampton, only with- 
out the amenities. I will therefore 
gloss over Cherbourg except to 
remark that we left it as early as 
possible the following morning, that 
is to say on the seven o’clock 
express. So there we were, travelling 
again, huddled in opposite corners 
of an otherwise empty second-class 
compartment, lolloping southwards 
across the frost-bound wastes of 
the Cotentin peninsula. The car- 
riages, having been standing in a 
siding all night, were the tem- 
perature of cold steel, of which 
material they were made. The 
promised voiture buffet was not 
among them. We had neither of us 
slept well, and we were hungry and 
unhappy. At least the lady was 
hungry. 

* You must have made a mistake,” 
she persisted. “Rather an unfor- 
tunate one.” 

I shifted uneasily in my seat. 
There was something else worrying 
me, something quite different, but 
in the midst of so many competing 
discomforts I could not for the 
moment quite place it. 

“TI did not make a mistake,” I 
replied gruffly. “ They were quite 
definite. ‘ Ah, yes,’ they said. ‘ Vor- 
ture buffet ? But certainly, monsieur.’ 
What more could I do?” 

There was a pregnant pause. 

“ Darling ...?” 
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“ Darling, do you remember saying 
you could fix a journey as well as the 
next man ?” 

There was another pause. Some- 
thing was clawing at my stomach. 
I gritted my teeth and was silent. 

“Well in that case I’d just as 
wes. 

This time there was no doubt 
about it. I doubled up with a little 
whimper of dismay. The figure 
opposite remained huddled in her 
corner, peering from the folds of her 
coat as though she were in purdah, 
coldly unsympathetic. She knew the 
symptoms, or thought she did. 

“ Forgotten something ? ” she said. 

I gazed blankly between my knees, 
jaws clenched, head bowed in an- 
guish. Beneath me the floor danced 
and swayed as the carriage lurched 
horribly about its bogies. There 
was a faint smell of wet steam. 
I closed my eyes. 

“ No — just 
groaned. 

But what? We had both eaten 
the same indifferent supper of soup, 
céte de mouton, and grapes, which 
was all the best restaurant in Cher- 
bourg had to offer at five hundred 
francs. Yet there was I, mortally 
stricken, while she . . . 

“Tt must have been the wine,” 
she said. “ You drank a good deal 
more than I did.” 

Indeed I had, but I was hardly 
likely to be poisoned by a carafe or 
two of rosé. Perhaps it had been the 
grapes, or perhaps after all they 
were only the pangs of hunger. I 
straightened myself cautiously and 
lay back in my seat. The train 


remembered,” I 


clattered over some points and with 
a derisive scream continued its mad 
career across the featureless Norman 
plain. I swallowed hard and tried 
to pretend it was alla dream. How 
I hated France ! 

The seven A.M. from Cherbourg 
reaches St Lazare at noon by way 
of a number of places of interest, 
of which Caen is the most notable. 
For at Caen, it transpired, one 
attaches the voiture buffet. In gloomy 
silence I sat and watched the lady 
consume aufs-bacon (2 piéces) and 
innumerable cups of coffee, while I 
toyed with a small measure of brandy. 
Her spirits rose in direct proportion 
to the amount of food which she ate, 
while mine correspondingly fell. 

“Tt’s an economy, anyway,” she 
said through a mouthful of croissant. 
“But it’s probably only the train 
that’s upsetting you. You'll be all 
right when we get to Paris.” 

I glared at her over the unspeakable 
remains of her breakfast. ‘“ When 
I get to Paris,” I told her, “I am 
going to lie down and die.” 

And in the fulness of time I did 
so. The hotel where I had booked 
had never heard of us, and moreover 
had no room, but we quickly found 
another in which I immediately 
retired to bed, without even bothering 
to unpack. I hid my face in the 
pillow and carried on to such effect 
that the lady at last was convinced. 

“* What do you imagine the French 
for castor oil is ?” she said. 


It was not a particularly nice hotel. 
The place we had originally selected, 
after much argument, was of the 
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category 3 étoiles, sous-catégorie C, 
in other words exactly half-way 
between trés grand luxe, vaste hall, 
grande réception assurée, and the 
somewhat ominous confort moyen, 
un W.C. par étage, réception mixte. 
But my letter to this half-way 
establishment had evidently gone 
astray, or more probably—as the 
lady was unkind enough to suggest 
—it had been insufficiently stamped. 

“* And whatever the answer,” she 
complained, as we struggled with our 
suit-cases down the Rue something or 
other, “ you have been insufficiently 
clever.” 

True enough, I reflected miserably, 
as I lay in considerable discomfort 
gazing at the vast top-heavy ward- 
robe at the foot of the bed. Neither 
of us had been very clever. I per- 


mitted my eyes to wander about the 


room. It must be of about the 
period of the Grand Monarque, I 
thought, whenever that might have 
been. It was certainly not grand luxe. 
The wash-basin reminded me of a 
drinking-fountain. There was an 
intensely dirty carpet and on it two 
cane-bottomed chairs and a small 
table with a dirty flowered cloth. 
There was no other furniture except 
a rusty wire wastepaper-basket with 
a piece of dirty brown paper in the 
bottom, and of course a bidet. No, 
neither of us had been very clever. 
It had been a rotten idea to come to 
Paris in the first place. All that 
money on that vile journey, a plate 
of poisoned mutton, and an hotel of 
a category which at the most could 
only be fractional. Pah! 

“If I am going to die,” I mur- 


mured, “ I think I would rather do it 
at home. We could get a plane back 
this evening.” 

“You are very far from dying,” 
she said. “ Here, drink this.” 

Poor woman, it was not such a 
great deal of fun for her either. She 
was all agog to see the sights, or so 
I imagined, but the best I could do 
for her was to lie there studying the 
guide-books through mists of pain 
and telling her weakly where to go. 
She listened attentively as I pin- 
pointed our position somewhere off 
the Rue di Rivoli and directed her 
towards the Louvre and Notre-Dame 
and various places of that nature 
which she had expressed a desire to 
visit. Shelistened attentively enough, 
but she was thinking of other things. 

“ Money ?” she queried, making 
a vulgar gesture with the tips of her 
fingers. 

I directed her towards my wallet. 
I was weak enough not to care. 

“ See you later, then,” she said, 
tugging at the curtains and leaving 
me in semi-darkness. “‘ Try and get 
some sleep.” 

At this point, of course, to introduce 
a little interest, she should have 
failed to return. She should have 
forgotten the name of the hotel, or 
got locked in the Louvre, or fallen 
in the river. But this is a dull story, 
and though she returned late and 
without ever having seen the Louvre 
or Notre-Dame, or even the Seine 
as far as I could make out, she had 
not apparently got lost. She had 
been efficient according to her own 
lights—she had simply been shopping. 

“I knew I'd never have a chance 
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with you about,” she announced 
defiantly, “‘ but now I’ve practically 
done everyone.” 

“What the devil do you mean ?” 
I said. 

“Well, ’'ve done mother, and Aunt 
Ethel, and your mother, and the 
children, and I’ve got something for 
Mrs Plumb, and——” 

For the first time for several hours 
I was sitting bolt upright. “ Stop!” 
I shouted. 

“and there’s a lovely bookshop 
on the corner where I browsed for a 
bit. I had tea there,” she concluded 
proudly. “I managed all right.” 

“* Ici on parle anglais,” I sneered. 

** Not at all, it couldn’t have been 
more French. Look at these for 
instance.” 

She displayed a couple of Vogues, 
Paris edition, at six hundred francs 
apiece. I uttered a feeble whinny 
of alarm and reached for the brandy 
bottle. “‘ Steady,” I said. “ Take 
it easy or we'll never get out of the 
hotel. Just look at all that stuff— 
the Customs will have a fit.” 

“Tummy no better?” she in- 
quired sweetly. 

As a matter of fact it was. The 
squandering of so much wealth had 
given me a powerful urge to get up. 
It was painfully obvious that she 
needed a chaperone. 

“We came to absorb culture,” I 
told her, “not to shop. Ill show 
you Paris tomorrow if it kills me.” 

Her reply was enigmatic. “I 
shall look forward to that,” she said. 


We stepped into the street on as 
fine a morning as one could have 


wished. The sun shone bravely 
across the Tuilerie gardens and 
glinted on the autumn glory of the 
trees. Everywhere there was colour. 
The air was crisp and faintly redolent 
of roasted coffee, and garlic, and the 
exhaust fumes of a million motor- 
cars screaming down the Rue de 
Rivoli. It was one of those moments, 
and I heard her catch her breath. 

“Look!” she _ exclaimed. 
“* There’s the place I had tea.” 

I looked, and I smiled a superior 
smile. It was W. H. Smith & Son, 
Newsagents and Stationers. 

“Very French,” I agreed. 

It was not very kind of me, nor 
very wise, and her face clouded. 
She groped for a reply, and then 
locked away the incident for future 
reference. ‘All right,” she said 
angrily. “‘ Now you take on.” 

Well, considering my enfeebled 
state of health, I did not do too 
badly. True, I mistook the Gare 
d’Orsay for the Quai d’Orsay, and 
the Grand-Palais for St Lazare, but 
those were the mistakes of one with 
an obsession, a poor twisted creature 
whose last railway journey was still 
a ghastly recurrent nightmare. The 
lady’s mistake was of quite a different 
nature. For all I know it was 
intentional. 

“ You’re obviously too restless for 
the opera or anywhere good,” she 
observed. “ It’s sickening, but there 
it is. Why not try that?” 

We were having tea, or rather she 
was, and I was watching her wrap 
herself round a plateful of pastry in 
the restaurant of the deuxiéme étage 
of the Eiffel Tower. We had 
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absorbed as much culture as we 
could stand for one day, and as all 
country bumpkins converge eventu- 
ally on the Eiffel Tower, thither 
we had converged, and there we sat. 
We had walked about a hundred 
kilometres, taken several wrong buses, 
and were as footsore and weary as 
anyone deserved to be after reaching 
the Champ de Mars by way of the 
Porte Maillot. I had been perusing 
a copy of the Figaro, or some such 
paper, and finding it beyond my 
powers had cast it carelessly aside. 

“There,” she repeated, leaning 
across the table and pointing. “ You 
can wriggle as much as you like 
without anyone caring, and it might 
be rather amusing.” 

It was an advertisement for a 
music-hall, and it appealed to me 
not at all. I studied it with mixed 
feelings of irritation and alarm. 
“ Honestly, I don’t think I’m strong 
enough for that,” I protested. “ If 
it’s all the same to you I’d rather 
have a quiet dinner somewhere and 
get to bed early.” 

“Well it isn’t,” she said brutally. 
“You said you’d do it if it killed 
you, and you aren’t dead yet.” 

So there we were in the third row 
of the stalls of an oppressively small 
theatre somewhere on the rive droite. 
We had achieved this by Métro, a 
unique and shattering experience 
during the rush hour, and by way 
of dinner chez Dupont in the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. At least I think 
so, but since all these Gallicisms 
are really only an excuse for what 
happened later I may well have got 
the names wrong. 


Dupont is apparently the Parisian 
equivalent of Lyons Corner House, 
and he is said to provide an excellent 
meal which can also be very cheap 
—for Paris. It can also mount up, 
if one has for instance Soupe a 
Poignon gratinée, Entrecote minute, 
Caviar frais, and Ananas au Kirsch, 
more or less in that order, the whole 
lubricated with half a bottle of La 
Clotte, a startlingly appropriate wine 
which I could not resist ordering on 
her behalf. For my part I had a 
small piece of boiled turbot and a 
couple of nips of Calvados. 

“ Well, don’t look so glum,” she 
complained. “ You always said you’d 
never be able to afford to eat anything, 
remember ? ” 

I remained wrapped in silence, 
examining the bill. My heart, in 
contrast to my stomach, was full. 

“ Anyway, darling,” she hiccoughed, 
as she preceded me heavily down 
the stairs, “‘ thanks to your restraint, 
I haven’t had such a wonderful meal 
for ages.” 

Which was obvious enough as I 
walked her to the theatre, thinking 
that a little fresh air might not do 
her any harm. It was quite a long 
way, in the Rue de l’Echiquier, if 
that means anything, and we paused 
for a moment outside to recover our 
breath, and study the form. The 
form vas all too apparent. 

“ Psitt .. . Fe suis nue!” she said 
in a loud voice, and giggled. 

With a title like that, the emphasis 
could hardly fail to be on ‘strip,’ 
and as I had remarked to her at the 
top of the Eiffel Tower, I really was 
not in the mood. We were treated 
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to thirty-two variations of it, all 
fundamentally the same. Strip- 
frivole, strip-surprise, strip-bluff, strip 
in the Métro—there was strip, even, 
on bicycles. And just to show that 
there was no illusion there was a 
recurrent demonstration of the under- 
lying theme by a number of extremely 
well-endowed females with shrill 
voices, labelled Jes sexy-girls. We 
were at the most ten feet from the 
stage, and mon Dieu! they were. 
There was only one man in the cast, 
a shocker of the first water. Taken 
by and large it was a performance 
which to be endured at all needed to 
be endured after a very good dinner, 
not after a piece of boiled turbot. 
I began to feel rather unwell again. 

“For heaven’s sake try not to be 
so enthusiastic,” I said out of the 
corner of my mouth. “ You'll have 
him down here in two shakes with 
all those damn’ women. Stop it, I 
tell you.” 

She continued to applaud. “ Well 
we can’t both sit here with long 
faces,” she replied. “ Anyway I 
think he’s very funny.” 

The shocker, in a peculiarly un- 
professional scene, had just played 
the part of a dentist. He leered in 
our direction. He was delighted 
with himself. 

“Look out!” I said, casting round 
for a way of escape. “Here they 
come !” 

“* Stay where you are,” she hissed. 

I hesitated a second too long, then 
froze in my seat. In the twinkling 
of an eye I was surrounded by sexy- 
girls. There was a gasp from La 
Clotte as the shocker leaned over 


and presented her with a small 
pennant which had once been part 
of the equipment of one of the strip- 
pédalistes. “ Madame!” he ex- 
claimed, quite unnecessarily. Then, 
equally unnecessarily, he embraced 
her on both cheeks. There was 
another gasp, and he turned his 
attention to me. 

“Ts it your husband, madame ?” 

Vaguely on all sides there was a 
menacing confusion of midriffs, some 
white, some black and some khaki. 
The air was heavy with powder and 
grease-paint and all the perfumes of 
Arabia. They were crowding in for 
the kill. 

“No!” I protested, amidst a roar 
of derision from the audience. 
“Non!” And a third time I 
denied her—‘‘Non !” 

“ Mais oui,” giggled madame, 
remembering no doubt ’affaire W. H. 
Smith. “ Yes, of course it is.” 


She was still giggling faintly when 
the femme de chambre arrived with 
our tray the following morning. 
For myself, I did not giggle, nor did 
I want any breakfast. I was suffering 


a relapse. Casting my mind back 
over our three days in Paris, it 
seemed that one had been spent in 
Cherbourg, one in the train, and one 
in bed. And there was another, 
somewhere, which I was trying my 
best to forget. Casting my mind 
forward again it seemed that the 
next thing on the programme was 
to pack up and get out. 

“If you’d seen your face,” she 
said. “ It was a picture.” 

I had seen it plainly enough, in 
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the mirrors behind the bar, when at 
last I had torn myself free. 
way she was right. 

“Try not to be so incredibly 
vulgar,” I said stiffly. “You talk 
like Mrs Plumb.” 

“ And you talk like an insufferable 
prig.” 

I drew a deep breath. At the rate 
we were going it would not be long 
before the café complet was flying 
about. “I’m sorry,” I muttered. 
“*T just don’t particularly like that 
sortof thing, that’sall. It embarrasses 
me.” 

“ Psitt.../” she said, 

And there it was. Our respective 
senses of humour were ninety degrees 
out of phase. For the remainder of 
the morning we agreed to part, she 
to her shops and I to mine. She 
wanted to continue her assault on 
the grands magasins, while all I really 
wanted was a larger bottle of brandy. 

“Tm staying within easy reach of 
the hotel,” I told her. “ For security 
reasons, not because I love it.” 

“* Any port in a storm,” she agreed. 

“ Your instructions are to be back 
here by noon at the latest.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir,” she said. 

The bus was due to leave the 
airways office at one-thirty, so I 
reckoned if we were there with an 
hour in hand we could dump our 
luggage and go off and have some 
lunch. Or rather she could have 
lunch while I sat idly watching. It 
was a perfectly good plan, and that 
was exactly how it worked out. 

I shopped in a series of rapid 
sorties, first to the nearest épicerie, 
then to the nearest parfumerie, and 
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finally to the nearest bookshop. 
Now I must be careful what I say, 
but perhaps if I speak the truth no 
harm can come. I bought a bottle 
of Biscuit, a bottle of Shocking, a book 
called Objectif Lune, and some views 
of Paris. A very harmless little lot. 
The first two were, naturally enough, 
for the adults, and the others for the 
children, bless them. The elder is of 
an age to be interested in Space, 
while the other prefers toys. This 
particular toy was a tiny little camera 
which if held to the light would show 
a succession of pictures of the things 
Mummy and Daddy had seen— 
Notre-Dame, the Invalides, the Eiffel 
Tower and so on. Not terribly 
exciting perhaps, but instructive and 
cheap. 

The lady returned at noon, as 
ordered. She was once more brim- 
ming over with gaudy parcels, none 
of which could be packed. We 
wedged the door of the wardrobe 
for the last time, bade an absurdly 
sentimental farewell to the réception 
mixte, piled everything into a taxi, 
and drove off to the airways office. 
It was closed. 

“You do fix things beautifully,” 
she said. 

So there I was, sitting in the street 
on a pile of luggage, watching the 
lady’s hat through the window of 
the restaurant opposite. From the 
way it bobbed and swayed I could 
follow the progress of her meal. 
Occasionally it vanished altogether 
—chasing the caviar round her plate, 
I supposed. She was all too obviously 
enjoying herself. At intervals other 
passengers arrived and I volunteered 
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to mind their luggage as well. The 
office remained obstinately closed. 

It was an unhappy situation, more 
particularly because as I sat there 
it slowly began to dawn on me that 
I really could do with some lunch 
after all. Nothing elaborate of course, 
but there would be hard-boiled eggs 
in the resturant, arranged in an 
appetising cluster round a small 
bowl of salt, just what I needed. 
I yearned for a hard-boiled egg. 
But when the hat eventually emerged 
it was too late; for the office staff 
arrived simultaneously—also licking 
its chops—and proceeded to set 
about its business with such belated 
enthusiasm that in a flash we were 
weighed and checked and bundled 
into the bus. 

“Terribly sorry,” was all the 
apology I got. 

It did not matter, as it happened, 
because there was plenty of time to 
eat hard-boiled eggs at Le Bourget. 
We had two hours to kick our heels 
while the plane was having its brakes 
fixed, and we did not finally touch 
down at Southampton until it was 
nearly dark. It seemed that circum- 
stances were determined to snarl up 
my arrangements until the bitter end. 
It was raining, and as we filed un- 
easily into the Customs hall to claim 
our luggage I was filled with the 
gloomiest forebodings. ‘“‘J’m in the 
clear,” I told her, “ but all that junk 
of yours is going to take some 
explaining. Just look at it.” 

As usual I was wrong. The 
Customs were commendably brisk, 
anxious to get away to their supper 
no doubt. 


“Hm,” said one of them, eyeing 
the wrappings from the Samaritaine 
and the Louvre. “Nothing of 
value ?” 

We said no, nothing of value. 

“Any spirits, scent, watches, 
toys?” 

I referred to the brandy and the 
Shocking, neither of which was 
examined. “ And a few small toys,” 
I added carelessly. 

The face of the Customs hardened. 
Toys were apparently important. 
There was a hundred per cent duty 
on toys. 

** Such as ? ” he said. 

“ There’s this pictorial gadget,” I 
explained affably. ‘“‘ Eiffel Tower, 
etcetera. You won’t make your 
fortune on that one.” 

The affability was a mistake. He 
held the thing up to the light and 
clicked the shutter, and in that same 
split second something warned me 
that all was not well. The expres- 
sion on his face changed, as though 
he had just bitten through the shell 
of a liqueur chocolate. He swallowed 
appreciatively. 

“* Not my idea of the Eiffel Tower,” 
he observed, clicking slowly and with 
obvious enjoyment. He finished the 
series, examined the camera closely 
front and back, and handed it to 
his colleague. “ Mind your eyes, 
Charlie,” he said. 

For me it was journey’s end. The 
last straw. The lights in the Customs 
hall blurred and dimmed, and an 
awful vision of the sexy-girls swam 
for a moment in their place. I 
blinked, and stole a look at Charlie. 
“B-but I don’t understand,” I 
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stammered. “I bought it at a per- 
fectly respectable shop. There must 
be some mistake.” 

Charlie was muttering to himself. 
“Indecent or obscene prints, paint- 
ings, photographs, books, cards” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 
“ Here, give it back. Let me see it 
again.” 

“___-lithographic or other engrav- 
ings,” continued Charlie, “and any 
other indecent or obscene article” 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake!” I said. 

“may not be imported,” con- 
cluded Charlie, handing it to me 
with a smile of intolerable con- 
descension. 

There was no mistake. 
had blundered. 


Someone 
Somehow, among 


all the hundreds of perfectly innocent 
little cameras in that perfectly in- 
nocent bookshop, an error must have 
crept in. They had sold me the 
wrong one. 

“I thought you said that sort of 
thing embarrassed you,” murmured 
a voice. 

A spasm of pain racked me as I 
turned. “ Now look here,” I pleaded, 
“I got it for the children. . . .” 

Our fellow passengers were eyeing 
me with a mixture of amusement and 
distaste while she, I actually believe, 
was giggling. 

“The one I chose was perfectly 
harmless,” I protested. ‘“ You don’t 
seriously think——” 

“ Psitt .../ darling,” she said. 





LEE AH PING 


BY R. H. WHITTAKER 


IT is not often nowadays that my 
mind dwells for very long on the old 
times in Shanghai. So much has 
gone wrong in that most elaborate 
and thrilling of the Treaty Ports that 
it seems less melancholy to ‘ file and 
forget.” So many hopes and aspira- 
tions have been dashed to their doom 
on the iron curtain of Communism 
that reintegration would require a 
modern miracle of renaissance ; and 
when the Acropolis that was the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation announced that it was 
abandoning the Keep and leaving the 
ruins to the jackals and vultures to 
batten on, the commercial death- 
knell sounded for all Shanghailanders 
of the old régime. 

My own memories stirred in their 
sleep the other day when I saw a 
newspicture of three Chinese girls 
who are being trained in the United 
Kingdom as air hostesses for the 
far eastern routes of the B.O.A.C., 
and beyond the picture—the racial 
features, the national dress, the 
composed expressions—there materi- 
alised the face and form of a Chinese 
servant whose devotion had deserved 
the top gratitude of my family and 
myself. 

He came gradually, as memory 
awakened, into sharp focus, standing 
by the car, as we so often saw him, 


in his chauffeur’s coat and cap, neat, 
clean, alert and respectful, Shanghai 
born but with the short, slim stature 
of the Cantonese, his trousers tied 
with blue tape round the ankles 
above shoes that were little more 
than inadequate slippers, and his 
cotton gloves white and pulled well 
on, as if he were much too young 
for wrinkles. I remember that his 
hat looked too big, but it pleased him. 
He had large ears, and perhaps felt 
the need for cover. 

“ Lee Ah Ping,” I breathed, when 
he dominated the picture, “ I wonder 
what he’s up to in the ranks of the 
Communists ?” 

I did not know for sure that he 
was one, but I had reason to think 
that the party had caught him up 
and carried him along after I parted 
from him. He was the right age— 
about twenty—eager to adapt him- 
self, very impressionable, and was 
probably soon shouting the students’ 
seditious slogans down Nanking Road 
from Bubbling Well, and along the 
Bund, the traditional route of the 
political pilgrims. 

I liked him as a servant. He was 
really excellent, and seemed to have 
everything. He was most punctual 
and made the office time without 
a miss however late I had kept him 
overnight. True, he slept at the 
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wheel in his waiting time, but that 
in a Chinese chauffeur is an occupa- 
tional disease ; though the moment 
a hand was placed on the door- 
handle he sprang to life and whipped 
out to his post. 

He kept the car beautifully clean, 
as he kept himself. His grade in a 
foreign household gave him con- 
siderable face in his local circles, and 
perhaps vanity helped him to make 
the most of it. 

He was very quick in picking up 
the haunts and houses that my wife 
and I visited, and showed a superi- 
ority complex when I said ‘ Del 
Monte,’ on a Saturday night, or 
‘Country Club’ on Sunday. His 
look indicated ‘I know exactly where 
you’re bound for. Why tell me!’ 


That, of course, was just national 
conceit ; and he would challenge any 


suggestion that a foreign master 
would know he had been well briefed 
by the houseboy, in return for the 
customary cut from his pay packet. 
It was service along the right lines, 
my wife and I thought, as well as 
being entertaining to us, especially 
when there was a variation in our 
programme, and he drove to the 
unaccustomed destination with an 
impassiveness that suggested we did 
not know our own minds, probably 
because he had made a gossip-date 
at our usual haunt with another 
chauffeur. 

The only real difficulty we found 
with him was the usual one with 
a young servant—language. I knew 
little more of the local dialect than 
a student-interpreter in the early 


stages, and his knowledge of English 


when he came to us was exactly nil. 
We got along at first with the house- 
boy or office No. 1 acting as inter- 
preter, but Lee Ah Ping soon 
acquired a diffident pidgin that 
became adequate in the end, although 
I hated the jargon. 

This caused a change of tactics. 
He was now language conscious and 
would ask when we appeared in the 
evening, “Which side go?” He 
seemed shy at first, and I thought he 
was nervous because he found it 
more difficult to pick up English than 
he had supposed; and pidgin is 
coolie-talk to a superior servant. 
For in any language, the beginner 
is inclined to stumble along with 
a minimum of nouns and verbs, 
and an absence of conjunctions and 
adjectives that make early efforts 
sound like a variety of pidgin. 

At this time my elder boy, aged 
nine or ten, was taken into the 
Cathedral choir, in the days of 
Dean Trivett, and would need trans- 
port on Sundays, morning and 
evening. I called Lee Ah Ping into 
conference with the houseboy as 
interpreter. All Chinese servants 
have an interest in foreign children— 
boys especially—which often amounts 
to adulation. I had seen the interest 
the chauffeur took in my two (the 
younger was then about six or seven) 
and had watched the more mis- 
chievous junior doing his teasing 
act in the compound. I had also 
spoken about it. 

“Small master No. 1,” Lee 
declared, vehemently for him. “ No 
cheeky any time.” 

He may not have been cheeky in 
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the chauffeur’s eyes, but I knew that 
many times the car was late for me 
at the office because junior had kept 
it waiting while he finished a game 
of marbles which he was winning 
and had his eye on the prize money. 

Sometimes, too, small master would 
order a detour to take him to the 
house of a friend, and it made no 
difference that this departure from 
the direct route probably meant my 
waiting at the club. A childish 
‘Daddy won’t mind,’ cleared the 
objection. 

When Lee Ah Ping heard that he 
would be out with the boys alone 
on Sundays his black eyes glittered 
with pleasure. Junior had persuaded 
me to let him go with his brother 
for company. I thought the associa- 
tion would be for his good, and I 
daresay it was, but how my wife and 
I laughed when I received the first 


chits for church collection, which 
lay on the ledge in front of the pew, 
signed in a scrawly, baby signature, 
for one dollar ! 

I did not give the chauffeur much 


of a brief. I merely said that he 
was to take them to the Cathedral 
on Sunday mornings and evenings, 
wait until the service was over, and 
run them home. Sometimes my 


wife and I went with them, and: 


sometimes we drove on to Jessfield 
Park, or paid a call, and collected 
them afterwards. 

He would therefore see nothing 
wrong in falling in with their ideas, 
and his one idea was to please them, 
added to which speed is a chauffeur’s 
stock-in-trade, so they worked out 
a little plan to return by way of the 


long, straight and wide Avenue 
Pétain, and try the car for speed. 
They had even made the point, at 
any rate to themselves, that it was 
a better route home than the direct 
one, and kept them away from 
Siccawei Creek with its appalling 
sights and smells. 

I soon heard about it and set out 
one Sunday morning to get the 
evidence. Lee Ah Ping was as 
clay in their hands. The three of 
them were bunched in the front 
seats, faces flushed with excitement, 
hands gripping wheel or seats, the 
car doing seventy or near as the boys 
urged him on. He looked like a 
winning gladiator tearing along in 
his chariot, while the small crowd’s 
yelling roared in his ears. 

The traffic along that road on 
Sundays was mainly street rickshaws 
and the coolies became vociferous 
with fright as they pulled in to the 
kerb, out of the way of the demented 
vehicle, expecting a thunderous crash 
at any moment. There was no speed 
limit in the area, but the French 
police, whose territory it was, had 
sharp eyes for dangerous drivers, 
and they were relentless against 
Chinese chauffeurs showing off their 
paces. 

Lee Ah Ping coped with the 
incident on a high moral level. The 
boys had nothing to do with it. He 
was only trying out the car on a 
quiet Sunday morning. There was 
no danger, everything was under 
control, and the report must have 
reached me from some stupid coolie 
woman who judged speed by the 
jog-trot of a rickshaw-puller. 
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Then he said, “ Master, small 
masters belong my friend. My no 
hurt them.” 

He looked hurt, indeed, as he 
spoke. 

“ All right,” I said, “but every 
Sunday come home the way we 
talked with houseboy.” 

* Yes, master,” he 
obediently. 

He was certainly crestfallen. I 
do not doubt he was thinking of 
the face he would lose with other 
drivers in the building. The story 
was already on its way round. 

I gave him a dollar and said, 
“That’s finished; and you’re in 
charge of the car. Remember that.” 

He brightened up at that. He 
could save his face. He had the 
dollar reward to show. No penalty 
imposed. 


answered 


When I was in the car his driving 
was exemplary, and my wife said 


the same thing. I had cured him 
of his only peculiarity—a tendency 
to drive too close to the car in front 
in the down-town stream of traffic. 
He liked to get as close as he could 
to the car in front without touching 
it, but sometimes he registered a 
‘bump.’ When I saw it was be- 
coming a habit, I told him to desist. 
He looked at me in surprise as I 
called, “V’iau tuh jung!” I had 
never before spoken to him in the 
local dialect, and the Chinese always 
wonder how much you know, almost 
as the master race. 

An interesting friendship was 
developing between Lee Ah Ping 
and my sons. They taught him a 
lot of English, and acquired at least 


some Chinese in return. He was a 
most apt and diligent pupil. They 
still played him up at times, kept 
him waiting when he knew he had 
other duties; taught him to play 
marbles in the compound when he 
should have been cleaning the car 
and so cut into his free time. 

At China New Year they persuaded 
him to bring his small sister to see 
them, and badgered me into letting 
him use the car for the purpose. 
She looked sweet, decked out in her 
festive array, with the seasonal 
make-up on her face, and her hair 
done in what must have been the 
original pony-tail coiffure, but rather 
bewildered at having foreigners 
around her. She stayed to tea, and 
we thought she enjoyed herself. 
She ate the sweetmeats and sugared 
cakes handed to her, but the tea 
was not to her liking, although 
it was green. 

She made a deep obeisance in the 
Chinese manner when she left, her 
little legs showing through the slits 
in her embroidered silk dress, and 
looked at her brother as she said, 
shyly, “ Ming-tsau weh.” It was 
just the colloquial ‘ tomorrow meet’ 
expression, but I remember it so 
well and the irony of it; for she 
was killed the same evening by a 
crazy Chinese taxi-driver near her 
home. We all felt the shock very 
deeply. 


A year or so passed and Lee Ah 
Ping was considered an established 
member of my household. He was 
a No. 1 chauffeur, and his popularity 
grew with his service. It never 
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became necessary to admonish him 
again, and his affection for my sons 
categorised him as a devoted servant. 
He seemed to be absorbed by their 
manners, watched their faces when 
they talked, responded to their 
laughter, and joined in their games 
whenever they called him and he 
was available. He was always touch- 
ing their clothes and admiring their 
fair complexions and blue eyes, with 
wonder. 

They took shameful advantage of 
him sometimes, ordered him about 
with schoolboy authority like a fag, 
but he did not mind, and they were 
never rude or unkind to him. He 
was even made a sort of honorary 
member of the international gang 
formed when some American Marines 
officers with small children came to 
live at our apartment building. But 
the U.S. style of English had him 
guessing, and my elder boy had to 
be installed as interpreter. 

To me he was everything: atten- 
tive, reliable, courteous and honest. 
He never seemed to be ill or to want 
any time off; and when his services 
became unnecessary, it was really 
difficult to tell him so. Sentiment, 
I daresay, but he had become a link. 

My wife and I decided that the 
elder boy was now old enough to 
leave the flamboyant influence of the 
Far East to receive the corrective 
rigours of school at home, and we 
also decided to send the little fellow 
with him as a preparatory school 
entrant. My wife would take them 
home, and remain about a year 
while they settled down, which was 
the usual wifely privilege. A 


chauffeur in those circumstances 
would become an unnecessary luxury 
for me. My wife was quick to 
mention that, in addition, the saving 
in his pay could go against her 
expenses! I would live quietly at 
the club. 

So it was money that decided my 
action in the end, as it nearly always 
does ; and when I told Lee Ah Ping 
I watched his features fall to zero. 
Impassive he could be when he 
liked, but this was the double-blank. 
His dark pools of eyes looked down 
at his inadequate felt shoes, then he 
turned quietly away and fiddled 
with the car. From man to the 
machine; and when I gave him a 
last look as I passed indoors, he 
seemed as lost as in the hangover of 
a pipe-dream. 

The next Sunday the boys came 
dashing in after church with large 
parcels from Lee Ah Ping. The 
elder’s contained a large metal con- 
structional set, and the younger’s 
a Hornby train of engine and several 
coaches. The generosity of the 
East was reflected in this gift of 
parting presents, which must have 
represented a small fortune to him, 
and the action itself served to inject 
a sad occasion with the balm of 
happy memories, which is what he 
would want. 

I saw that he was compensated 
when I took my leave of him. He 
had recovered his fun-and-games 
spirit by then, although it was 
noticeable that he went from the 
compound immediately his duties 
were over, and never sought to play 
with the gang that remained, with- 
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out the encouragement of his small 
sponsors. 

I shook hands with him when I 
went to the club. He looked rather 
dim and said, “ Good-bye, master.” 
It was throaty. The Chinese are said 
to be fatalistic in their outlook, but 
he was not, he was genuinely moved 
and emotional. He might have been 
parting from his own people. 

There could have been an evapora- 
tion of pride at losing his connection 
with a foreign family, as the Long 
Bar cynics would explain, and he 
was relegated to the bunch of other 
chauffeurs chattering in critical 
chorus to the detriment ‘of their 
employers while they awaited the 
beckoning hand at the front door. 
Perhaps that is why he refused a job 
in the same building, and went out 
to a house on the Hungjao Road— 
to break away from the old associa- 
tions. This was a success at first, 
I was told by the office No. 1, who 
no doubt heard from other chauffeurs, 
but it soon became clear that Lee Ah 
Ping was an aggrieved person. 

I could understand that; for his 
new missie was of the social-climber 
type and advertised her mediocre 
origin in dress and adornment. 
She adopted large drop ear-rings 
that seemed to pull her heavy jowl 
lower than ever, and dress rings that 
looked incongruous on her podgy 
fingers. She tried to assume an 
imperious air with the servants, 
but it was false and supercilious ; 
and her obnoxious child, a daughter 
of ten, followed in mama’s footsteps 
and down-graded the chauffeur as 
just another native. 


This treatment of him, I felt sure, 
would, in the effluxion of time, kill 
the good influence that my family 
had engendered. He would then 
be the friable tilth in which the seeds 
of Communist propaganda germinate 
rapidly, and in a short time would 
step proudly into the widening ranks 
of the fanatics and become a stick- 
and-stone soldier in the ideology 
that had as its main target the 
obliteration of the foreign yoke. 


It was two years before my wife 
returned to Shanghai. She need 
not have stayed all that time to see 
the boys settled, but I knew that 
she was a home bird and preferred 
the more natural life at home and 
the beauty of the English country- 
side. She had always taken a dim 
view of the hedonists in the social 
whirl of the East, though she was no 
wallflower. There was, too, a dark 
cloud over international relations. 

We did talk about finding Lee Ah 
Ping, but decided that if we did it 
would only be a temporary arrange- 
ment. We took a small apartment 
on Rue Lafayette (Lafeeta Loo as 
the Chinese call it) and did our own 
driving. The only adjustment was 
that my wife had to do chauffeur 
pidgin and collect me when she 
wanted the car for bridge or mah 
jhong; but mostly we went about 
together. 

A year or so went by in this way 
while the political situation in the 
country steadily deteriorated. The 
Feetham Report was presented at 
that time to the Municipal Council ; 
Chinese infiltration to membership 
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of the Council and on its staff 
fanned out; and living conditions 
for foreigners hardened. 

My wife and I decided that she had 
better go home again. I was due for 
leave the next year, by which time 
the flags for the future would be 
pinned on the map, though most 
of us knew what the picture would 
be at the Treaty Ports. 

Once again we faced the sadness 
of parting, though she was laced 
with the thought of being with the 
boys, and I, well, I had my work 
and bags of it with the foreign council 
in its difficult negotiations. Ours 
was no wild party farewell; a quiet 
dinner the night before with a few 
friends present; a rather patchy 
* good-bye ’ on the ship as the shore- 
bell clanged ; a last look at her cabin 
which was so full of flowers that it 
was a manceuvre to close the door. 


“ It goes to show,” I told her, “ that 


popularity doesn’t depend on pub- 
licity.” 


The last memory of that period is 
a letter I received from my elder boy, 
then a fighter pilot in the R.A.F. 
He said it was lovely to have Mum 
home, and would I look up Lee Ah 
Ping and tell him there would be a 
job for him with an air marshal one 
day. 

The future air marshal, however, 
went on an offensive patrol, when the 
phoney war settled down to serious 
operations, over the Le Tréport- 
Abbeville-Amiens area, and his only 
promotion was to the glory of an 
entry on a tablet of the Royal Air 
Force Memorial at Runnymede. I 
often wonder if, when he was 
streaking across the sky to the limit 
of his Hurricane’s throttle, he remem- 
bered those wild drives with Lee Ah 
Ping. 
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RIPOSTE 


BY ‘JOHN MARTIN’ 


IF you are a regular reader of ‘ Maga’ 
you will have seen in the January 
issue a most distorted story by my 
cousin, Colin Bannerman, of a trip 
that I made to Bear Island. He 
was not there and so he has used 
his violent imagination to enhance the 
account of it which I gave him. 
Worse, he has in so doing probably 
put me in bad with two different 
sets of Higher Authority, and any 
day now I am expecting to get 
rough signals from Her Majesty’s 
Excise and Customs and from the 
Admiralty. 

Of the two, I fear the latter most. 
I retired from the Service when they 
put me on the ‘ Dry List,’ and I am 
enjoying a pension which I thought 
I had earned and which would be 
mine for as long as I lived. But I 
find that I am mistaken and that 
Their Lordships can withhold it if 
I commit certain misdemeanours, 
and perhaps poking pawky fun at 
them is sacrilege sufficient to cause 
them to suck Their teeth and raise 
Their eyebrows while reaching for 
Pension Ledger ‘M’ and a bottle 
of red ink. 

The Customs officials I fear less, 
both because they hold nothing of 
mine to impound and because my 
conscience is clear. When I came 


back from Bear Island on crutches 
they asked me if I had got any 
tommy-guns or scent, and if I 
had bought anything while abroad, 
and I answered all their questions 
truthfully, so I see no good reason 
why they should try to sting me for 
the fresh-water pearls I collected in 
Ellasjoen Tarn. But you never can 
tell with the British Inquisition. 

However, if either party does read 
Colin’s account and then menaces 
me I shall know whom to thank. 
Which is why I am writing this, so 
that I can give Colin something to 
Worry over, too. 

The trouble with him is more 
than just that he is a Pongo. He is 
a Camberley one, and staff-trained 
Army officers are usually a little 
unbalanced. You probably know 
the old riddle, ‘If bread is the 
staff of life, what is the life of 
the Staff?’ and its answer, ‘ One 
long loaf,’ but have you ever 
thought of the corollary, ‘ That’s 
why so many of them are half- 
baked’? There is more than a 
germ of truth there. 

In passing, I was told by Colin 
that if ever you can get into the 
Military Secretary’s office in White- 
hall you will find over the mantel- 
piece a framed confidential report 
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on a certain officer about whom his 
C.O. wrote ‘ He is a liar and untrust- 
worthy.” The report had then gone 
to the Brigade Commander who 
presumably knew this jewel in battle- 
dress, for he wrote ‘I concur,’ 
However, the Divisional Commander 
did not enjoy the pleasure of his 
acquaintanceship, for he limited him- 
self to saying with neutral accuracy, 
‘Suitable for the Staff.’ Nobody 
knows who first displayed this report 
on the wall or whether it is genuine, 
but it can now never be removed 
because the Ministry of Works have 
put it on the office inventory. I only 
mention this because it gives you 
a slant on Colin’s weaknesses. A 
nice enough chap, and good company, 
one gathers, in an international 
brawl, but inaccurate and over- 
imaginative. A pity, because we 


might have made something of him 


in the Navy. 

I have seen quite a lot of him at 
times, and both being bachelors we 
have been able to go places together. 
At least, he is nominally still a 
bachelor, but I see signs that he is 
slipping. A fuller wardrobe for one 
thing; an unthinking admission 
that he had recently seen some 
ballet, for another. I asked him 
what, in heaven’s name, took him 
there and he ducked the question. 
I suppose I should have said ‘ Who’ 
and not ‘What.’ But I fear the 
worst. 

We were lazing on the deck of 
Ventura at the time. She is a 24-ton 
yawl belonging to a chap in the City, 
one of that odd breed who coils in 


money hand over hand for five days 
in the week and then goes sailing for 
the other two. It is a rum mixture, 
but not a bad one. I have met 
box-wallahs at Colaba who used to 
do the same, though most seemed 
to prefer racing and the Byculla 
Club. 

Anyhow, Jimmy Northrop-Smith 
had asked us to crew for him for a 
fortnight. He had his wife (who is 
a dear) and his daughter Jennifer 
(who would be the better for a 
periodical cut with a racing-whip) 
and Jennifer’s young man of the . 
moment (not at all a bad sort but 
vastly inexperienced in matters 
maritime). 

On the whole we got on all right. 
We took Ventura from her mooring 
in the Hamble straight over to 
St Peter Port in Guernsey, and then 
loitered south-west past Ushant and 
down as far as L’Orient. We had 
grand weather, and Colin and I were 
all for pushing on, but the female 
section began to get restless for the 
sight of a large French town with 
all its attendant opportunities for 
finding bargains, and so we checked 
there. 

Jimmy and his wife and Jennifer 
and her young man made up the 
liberty party, and Colin and I were 
happy to stay aboard. Colin rowed 
them to a jetty in the dinghy, taking 
the owner and his wife on the first 
trip and then making a second one 
for the others, and when he came 
back he was looking ruffled. I had 
been having a shave below, prepar- 
atory to doing some of my washing, 
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and had seen nothing, so I asked 
him what was the matter. 

He laughed ruefully. “ Just our 
Jennifer! When we were about 
half-way to the quay a fishing-boat 
cut across my bows and the wash 
from it made me bucket with one 
oar so that I deposited about half a 
teacupful of water onto her lap. I 
couldn’t help it and of course I 
apologised, but she was in her best 
going-ashore print dress and was 
stuffy. She said that, judging by 
appearances, she’d had a bath more 
recently than me and did not want 
to be selfish, so would I please keep 
any water I had for myself. And 
Basil was too eager to be in favour 
to be honest. He didn’t say any- 
thing, but if he ever looks resignedly 
reproachful at me again I'll hand 
him a fourpenny one that will give 


him good grounds for shaking his 
head.” 


“T don’t blame her,” I said. 
“The poor girl dolls herself up 
in her No. 1 rig and then gets 
deluged by a clumsy brute who 
couldn’t row across a millpond 
without catching a crab. [ll warn 
her to wear oilskins the next time 
you paddle her canoe.” 

Colin began to blow fire again. 
“ That’s the worst of women,” he 
said ferociously, “you go out of 
your way to do them a kindness, not 
because you like or admire them but 
because you want to be helpful, 
and when something unforeseeable 
occurs they treat you as though you 
were a criminally-minded moron. 
And you can’t argue with them. 

P 


They chuck logic into the drink 
and become completely unreason- 
able. She can propel her own 
gondola in future.” 

I was feeling idle and it amused 
me to hear him splutter. I was well 
aware that Miss Jennifer would have 
rough-tongued me under the same 
circumstances, because she is, I think, 
secretly piqued that we do not 
fetch and carry unduly for her. She 
is at that age when the male sex 
appears as something to be sub- 
jugated. In brief, she is pretty 
but spoilt. But they usually grow 
out of it and I said as much to 
Colin. 

“Not always they don’t,” he said 
darkly. “I once met one who’d used 
her years as time in which to increase 
her ignorance of just who were 
servants and how such should be 
treated.” 

“Chuck me the matches,” I 
said; “I suppose she put you in 
your place and you resented such 
locational degradation.” 

Colin snorted. “I was socially 
sub-par at the time and she tried 
to trample on me. And did, too. 
And then when an accident occurred 
she took it wrong and became 
thoroughly unpleasant. It was when 
I was a waiter.” 

“Was that your first job after 
Wormwood Scrubs ?” I asked. “I’ve 
always heard that there’s such a 
shortage of hotel staff that it’s easy 
to place gaol-birds as waiters.” 

“TI placed myself there,” said 
Colin. “I had to. I was on the 
rocks financially.” 
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He lit his pipe, always a long job. 
He smokes something like damp 
socks and it never catches readily. 
If Jennifer had it in for him it was 
probably because of his tobacco. 
It must be galling for a girl who 
has just put a dab of stuff behind 
the ears to find herself in the 
company of something like a male 
heath-fire. 

“ T'll tell you about it,” said Colin, 
“to show you that not all bossy 
young girls shed their faults on 
marriage. The love of a good man 


is not all that purifying. Or not 
always.” 


“ Td just finished three good years 
- of bush-whacking with the K.A.R. 
and was due for six months’ leave. 
They had a pleasant custom of 
paying your passage home and letting 


you choose the route, and your 
leave didn’t start until you reached 
England. You could either go the 
normal way back through the Canal 
and the - Mediterranean, or you 
could get permission to go south 
about, round the butt of Africa. I 
plumped for the latter and worked 
out an itinerary of short legs by a 
series of coastal steamers which gave 
me a few days ashore at three or 
four places so that I could see a 
little of the country. I also arranged 
for money to be sent to me at one or 
two ports, and then I set off. 

“ Unfortunately,” said Colin, 
looking sourly at a passing seagull, 
“I fell in with a very cheery crowd 
on board and we played poker 
together. I have always held that 


I play poker well, but perhaps I 
was not at my best, because when 
I went ashore at Delagoa Bay I had 
precisely nothing left after I’d tipped 
the cabin steward. But I didn’t care. 
I'd arranged to have some money 
waiting for me there. 

“ However, something had gone 
wrong, because when I inquired 
there was no draft. I tried to borrow 
money on the look on my face, but 
I must have had the wrong expres- 
sion, for I soon found that I could 
raise nothing. There was no consul, 
the banks would not help and no 
hotel would take me on trust. And 
it slowly dawned on me that, with 
a week to kill, I must sink my pride 
and get a job. 

“There was not much demand 
there for unskilled English labour, 
and I tried for twenty-four hours 
before I finally landed the job of 
waiter in a frightful chop-suey dive 
on the waterfront. They paid me 
nothing, but they gave me a suit of 
dress-clothes and the run of my 
teeth when the clientele had left. 
And for this one meal a day I sold 
myself into slavery. 

“T would not have you think,” 
said my cousin, “that it was like a 
normal waiter’s job. It was done 
in bad humid heat, one never got 
the smell of a tip and one was dealing 
with horrible people of more money 
than manners. For six hours nightly, 
drooling at the mouth, I shuffled to 
and fro at high speed with heavy 
hot dishes on my hands, taking 
abuse from customers and fellow- 
slaves alike. I stuck it only because 
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I was so infernally hungry. At 
least, I stuck it for two days and then 
I met my Waterloo. She was 
sixteen stone, had biceps that would 
have made even Mr Rocky Marciano 
blink thoughtfully, and she did not 
know how to treat servants. I and 
two others were detailed to wait on 
her dinner-party. 

“We got through the hors 
d’ceuvres and the cantaloup, and 
then came the fish, And as I 
approached this monster Nemesis 
struck. I was just inserting the Sole 
Colbert in front of her generous 
figure when she reached the climax 
of what was doubtless an excru- 
ciatingly funny story, emitted a 
brassy soprano yell of laughter and 
flung up an arm like a pinc-log, 
striking mine as it came round with 
the plate. It was impossible to pre- 
vent a mishap, and as the plate went 
for six the sole became airborne 
for a moment before shooting down 
the inside of her dress where you 
could hear it sizzling as it slid out 
of sight. 

“You may laugh,” said Colin 
pensively, “ but it was no ordinary 
social problem ending ‘ What does 
“A” do?’ I contemplated trying 
to retrieve the fish, but obviously I 
ran a risk of being misunderstood. 
And while I was rejecting this idea 
and scratching my wits for an 
alternative plan, Madame went into 
action. Pausing only to follow up the 
fish with a squirt from a syphon (after 
the manner of a fire-extinguisher), 
she made for me with the nearest 
thing to hand, which was the ice- 


bucket. She whirled it up and made 
a dip at me with it, and when I 
backed away, spluttering apologies, 
she followed me until I was forced to 
turn and run. And she pursued— 
too close for my peace of mind. I 
was picking my way decorously 
between the tables with a polite 
* Pardonnez-moi, M’sieur’ here and 
a ‘ Mind your backs, please’ there, 
conscious of my lowly position, but 
she was going through the lot like a 
ruddy old rhino going through thorn- 
scrub. I could hear the whistle of the 
bucket close behind me, and I put 
up a new lap record on three con- 
secutive circuits of the floor before 
I finally found the door. And when 
I did I was through it and down the 
corridor out in to the hot night so 
fast that I was five yards ahead of my 
own squeal of terror, and they had 
to mail my shadow after me. 

“But once into the open air I 
was safe. Madame was of the 
muscular sprinter type rather than 
the wiry marathon runner, and I 
speedily climbed a palm-tree and 
pulled it up after me, and generally 
baffled pursuit. 

**T allowed an hour for Time, the 
Great Healer, to do its stuff and then 
went back, intending to laugh it off 
as a whimsical little mishap. But 
the management weren’t looking at 
it that way. They’d had stick from 
Madame. They took my dress-suit 
off me and the two bouncers gave 
me the Bums’ Rush and I pitched 
on my ear on the cobbles outside. 
And so I sat on the beach for four 
days, chewing copra and seaweed, 
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until my boat came in bringing with 
it the mail and my money. 

“ And that,” said Colin, fixing me 
with an eye like an assegai, “is what 
Jennifer could turn into if she doesn’t 
marry someone who'll treat her 
rough when necessary. Her great 
hope, even if she doesn’t realise it 
now, is that the most subservient 
of swains can change into the most 
masterful of husbands once they 
have come out of chloroform.” 

Well, I would not know about that. 
Colin may or may not be right on 
how to treat arrogant girls. Per- 
sonally, I just avoid them. 


But the point is this. As I say, 
I suspect that Colin has twigs in the 
beak and is contemplating a future 
which includes matrimony. If he 
is, and should either the Admiralty 
or the Customs people get tough 
with me because of what he wrote, 
then I’ve got him where I want him. 
All I have to do is to send the girl 
a copy of this issue of ‘ Maga’ and 
Colin will be in an equivalent fix to 
that in which he will have placed me. 
After all, what girl could look favour- 
ably on a man who believes that one 
should wear fried fish next to the 
skin ! 
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THE BARAZA THAT STOPPED 


BY COLIN MACLEAN 


We had camped at the very end of 
the road, at the farthest point of the 
safari. So it was with unwonted 
enthusiasm that, before dawn, the 
half-dozen tribal policemen packed 
into the aged three-ton lorry tents 
and bedding, food and water, two 
goats and a runaway wife, the Chief 
and his messengers, tax defaulters 
and patients for the Native Civil 
Hospital, one of whom had a six-inch, 
suppurating spear-wound in his thigh 
arising from an argument about a 
matter of adultery. As the sun came 
up, I climbed to my perch atop the 
forty-gallon petrol-drum, a seat both 
cooler and more commanding than 
those in the cab, and off we ground 
in bottom gear on the first stage of 
the hundred-odd-mile return journey. 
We bumped slowly through the hot 
lava hills down to the red earth and 
scattered thorn-scrub of the Rift 
floor on an appalling track. It is an 
‘administrative road’ so bad that 
even the Indians refuse to run their 
lorries on it, and the solitary Somali 
trader in the hills is forced to bring in 
his meagre stock of goods by donkey 
or by camel. 


We stopped to speak to a handful 
of Suk who were spreading poison- 
bait for locusts. There had been a 
heavy laying in the area, and small 
swarms of hoppers were to be seen, 
bright black and yellow patches that 
had a shimmering appearance as the 
individual hoppers bounced along 
like ball-bearings on a metal plate. 
I watched one, hanging from a twig, 
as it split open its outgrown casing 
and emerged visibly larger and with 
longer wing-buds, a threat for the 
future. The Suk told us where the 
Locust Officer was camped. A 
tribal policeman and a messenger 
dropped off to cut across country and 
bring in a Turkana alleged to have 
eaten a stray Suk cow. 

When we reached them, the two 
tents under a tamarind-tree by a dry 
river-bed were deserted, though the 
parched surrounding plain was full 
of locusts, and the sky dotted with 
hawks and storks engaged in feeding 
on them. The Locust Officer was 
out spreading bait, but soon returned, 
a tired man in a dusty Land-Rover. 
His news was good: the hoppers 
were under control, and no breakouts 
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except by a few very small flying 
swarms were expected. We made 
some arrangements for our mutual 
benefit, and when the tribal police- 
man and the messenger returned 
with a very reluctant and ill-tempered 
Turkana we parted, he to his bait- 
spreading, and I in my overloaded 
caravan to the place appointed for the 
day’s baraza. We arrived at two, 
having made an excellent average of 
seven miles an hour. 

It was a pleasant spot. A dry 
watercourse full of trees was set 
between high sandstone cliffs from 
one of which came a spring of clear 
and sweet and almost cool water, 
so that shade and water, the two 
essentials of the country, were there in 
plenty. Being the dry season it was 
safe to make camp down on the river- 
bed, and while the tribal policemen 
pitched the tents and the Chief talked 
with the assembled elders, I sat 
drinking cup upon cup of tea. 

The Chief came to say that the 
people were ready and we walked 
together to the baraza tree. The 
elders rose, and after salutations down 
we sat, I in my camp-chair thought- 
fully placed up-wind—for water is 
too scarce in Suk to be used for 
indiscriminate and unnecessary wash- 
ings of the person—and the elders on 
the tiny two-legged stools that serve 
the Suk as seats and as pillows. One 
completely naked elder who was fast 
asleep on the stones was respectfully 
moved out of the way, and the Chief 
gave the signal to begin. 

Promptly, from farther up the 
watercourse came the sound of sing- 
ing, a deep bass chant on which 
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was superimposed individual sharper 
shouts and the yelping of women. 
Round a bend stamped a column of 
a hundred and fifty warriors with a 
few straggling women behind. They 
were an impressive sight, their tall 
ostrich plumes nodding and their 
spears gleaming through the dust- 
clouds raised by their feet as they 
stamped closer and closer. Each 
man had an elaborate head-dress of 
blue-painted mud in which were set 


' black and white and vivid yellow 


ostrich feathers. Each had the cigar- 
shaped plug in the lower lip, the 
hammered copper earrings, and the 
wire circlets at ankle and elbow, of 
the Suk. And every man carried 
one or a pair of nine-foot spears 
terminating at one end in a three- 
foot metal spike and at the other in 
a broad and carefully sheathed blade, 
which experience had shown me 
could go through a man or a leopard 
with the same ease that a collector’s 
needle transfixes a beetle. Each 
wore a loin-cloth of black ‘ americani,’ 
though some few were in ceremonial 
leopard-skins with circlets of bells 
at their knees. Their bodies gleamed 
with sweat. These were Suk moran, 
proud walkers in a harsh land, proud 
as the great Masai themselves. They 
rushed the last few yards to the 
baraza tree and suddenly stood 
silent, leaning on their spears. 

“ Soba!” I said, and was answered 
by a great shout. Then, while the 
dust settled, the warriors retired to 
deposit their spears at the customary 
polite distance. The women drew 
off and clustered high on one of the 
cliffs to watch and giggle from a 
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respectful distance. The warriors 
sat down round me. The baraza 
was begun. 

We exchanged the usual compli- 
ments, talked of the weather, 
discussed the alleged cattle theft, 
congratulated ourselves on the com- 
parative peace along the Suk-Turkana 
border, and argued the case of the 
runaway wife. She obviously con- 
sidered she was well worth an 
argument, and the younger men as 
obviously agreed with this view. 
Then came the real business of the 
baraza, the tracing of tax defaulters. 
I opened the register, and the awk- 
ward questions began. 

At this point, from the top of the 
cliffs came more singing and down 
streamed a hundred-odd Turkana, 
men and women mixed, dancing and 
singing and blowing horns with the 
utmost abandon and enthusiasm. 
They circled the baraza twice, formed 
a long, sweaty and malodorous line, 
and weaved in and out among the 
seated and appreciative Suk. As 
each man passed he insisted on 
shaking my hand, an arduous 
exercise involving alternate palm 
and thumb clasps, and at the same 
time shook his head-dress in my face 
to show that his proudest plumes 
had been donned in honour of the 
occasion. Finally, after an excru- 
ciating series of off-beat blasts on 
a long bull-hide horn, they sat 
down. 

The Turkana elders rose one by 
one to address me. With twinkling 
eyes they informed me that, as the 
representative of the Government, I 
was their father and their mother ; 


that it was their pleasure as well as 
their duty to make me welcome in 
the accustomed manner; and that 
they were very glad (they stressed 
this point) that my baraza with the 
Suk was over, since they wished to 
thank me for my counsel. Had I 
not on a previous safari told them 
that God and not the Government 
provided rain? Had they not 
prayed? Had not their prayers 
been answered? They tendered 
thanks, and asked me for tobacco. 
Every time I opened my mouth 
the whole assembly fell to singings 
so fervent that my interpreter, 
helpless with laughter, refused to 
translate. 

There was nothing to be done. 
To return to the question of tax was 
not only impolite, but impossible. 
So we slaughtered the goats and 
made a night of it. I eventually 
fell asleep to the unabated sounds 
of revelry, wondering drowsily how 
to raise the matter again in the 
morning. I need not have bothered. 
At breakfast a delegation of elders 
of both tribes waited on me. The 
Turkana thief had been ordered to 
pay two cows as compensation and 
a headman had been sent off with 
him to make sure the elders’ decision 
was carried out. The runaway wife 
would return to her parents, who 
were to return the bride-price of 
seven cattle to the aggrieved husband. 
There was a file of gloomy Suk 
sitting in front of the tax clerk. 
Having had their joke with the 
District Officer, the elders had got 
on with what to them was their 


especial job, 
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ACTION FOR CONTEMPT 


BY D. O. 


THE Ikem fishing-grounds palaver 
has a history of protracted litigation 
which is remarkable even in an area 
so litigious as the West Coast of 
Africa. So when I heard that 
another case in this dispute had 
begun in the village court, I knew 
that my duty as District Officer 
required an immediate visit to the 
area. Next day I set off by launch 
through the network of creeks that 
form the Niger delta and the follow- 
ing morning I began hearing cases in 
the village court-house. 

The court-house is a long building 
with a dais at one end, and a table 
and chair had been placed there for 
my use. Behind me sat the elders 
of the village and in front, squatting 
on the mud floor, were the litigants, 
their witnesses, and the public. 
Beside my table stood the court 
scribe, armed with a pile of judgment 
books. All the cases which came 
before me had already been heard by 
the village elders, and it was the 
scribe’s duty to keep a record of the 
evidence and the judgment in these 
cases. Any party, however, who was 
dissatisfied with the elders’ judgment 
could appeal to me, and the purpose 
of my visit was to hear those appeal 
cases. 

The scribe whispered in my ear 
that there were four cases, three 


fairly simple and the big fishing- 
ground palaver. I knew that no 
matter what decision was given in 
this last case the meeting would finish 
in an uproar. I therefore decided to 
take complaints first, then the three 
simple cases, and keep the fishing 


dispute to the end. During com- 


plaints, anyone with a difficulty has 
the chance to speak to the D.O. and 
get his advice. As soon as this was 
announced, a dozen people jumped 
to their feet to make their complaints 
and I began to give advice to the 
best of my ability. 

Their stories followed the usual 
pattern. One man could not afford 
to pay his tax, and another was having 
trouble with his wife. A boy wanted 
to join the Army, and an old man 
wanted news of his son who had gone 
as a labourer to Fernando Po. Every 
complainant carried a carefully sealed 
envelope which contained a petition 
setting forth his version of the case 
in the most florid terms, and every 
petition had to be read before the 
complainant begun his speech. 

The petitions presented to me 
were written in the most appalling 
English. All were obviously the 
work of the same hand, and they 
contained a curious amalgam of legal 
tags, officialese, slang, polysyllabic 
words and pidgin- English. When 
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complaints were finished I spoke to 
the man who was obviously the 
village petition-writer, an incongruous 
figure in a bright-blue suit. Could 
he not, I suggested, make his prose 
style a little less ornate ? There was 
one readily available source of good 
English—I indicated the Bible which 
lay on the table for swearing in 
Christian witnesses—and he could 
not do better than copy its simplicity. 
If he really wanted to see a good 
petition he should look at the preface, 
which was a letter written to King 
James by the translators of the Bible. 
My advice was taken in good part, 
he promised to do his best, and I 
promised to watch his progress with 
interest. After an exchange of grins 
I turned to hearing the cases. 

The first three were soon dealt 


with. They were all family disputes 
where the elders were in their 


element. I upheld their decisions 
with a few words of praise which 
set their grey heads nodding with 
approval. Then a hush fell over the 
court as the scribe began to call 
forward the parties in the fishing- 
grounds dispute. A few late-comers 
rushed into the court-house and 
squeezed themselves into the few 
vacant spaces which remained on the 
floor. Obviously something exciting 
was expected, 

They got their first taste of excite- 
ment when they saw the look of 
astonishment on my face as the court 
scribe read out the charge: ‘ Con- 
tempt of His Late Majesty King 
George.’ I took a quick glance at 
the judgment book to assure myself 
that the scribe had not taken leave 

P2 


of his senses, and then demanded 
what this was all about. “King 
George done judge dis palaver,” was 
the plaintiff’s reply, and he thrust 
under my nose a thick wad of type- 
script. I opened it up and found 
a judgment of the Privy Council, 
granting the plaintiff the fishing 
rights. That, of course, made things 
much clearer. To these simple 
people, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council was not a bench of 
eminent judges who heard colonial 
cases. They took it for granted that 
the King, like Solomon of old, had 
personally considered the case, and 
had decided that the plaintiff’s clan 
had the right to build fishing-traps 
in the swirling waters of that lonely 
creek. It was to get a royal judgment 
that the clan had gone to the tremen- 
dous expense of taking the case to the 
highest court in the Empire. The 
King had decided: to flaunt his 
judgment was contempt for his 
memory. 

The court’s judgment followed the 
Privy Council decision, but in view 
of the extraordinary wording of the 
charge I could hardly allow the 
judgment to stand. Reluctantly I 
quashed the case. In doing so, 
however, I pointed out that the 
plaintiff’s claim was sound, and 
advised him on the correct way to 
go about enforcing it. I then decided 
to improve the occasion by delivering 
a homily about the monarchy. The 
Queen, I said, was the head of the 
Commonwealth, and while some 
people wanted self-government for 
Nigeria now and others wanted it in 
a few years’ time, no one disagreed 
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that the country should remain in 
the Commonwealth. Membership 
of the Commonwealth was a sign of 
equality, not of subjection. It was 
a family which contained great nations 
and small nations, but between them 
there existed the same sort of equality 
that exists within any family. We 
were all, black and white, subjects 
of the Queen, and we all had 
the proud duty of loyalty to her 
and obedience to the laws which 
were made and administered in her 
name. 

I then left the court-house, which 
buzzed with conversation as the 
people discussed the outcome of the 
case. After making some visits I 
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returned to the launch at nightfall 
to find an envelope waiting on the 
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cabin table. It was addressed to 
“Her Majesty the Queen through 
the D.O. Kopa,’ and when I opened 
it I found that the petition-writer, 
now writing on behalf of the defend- 
ant in the fishing-rights case, had 
taken my advice to heart, even to the 
extent of a little cribbing from the 
preface to the Authorised Version. 
But in the end his old style had 
reasserted itself. The petition 
read— 

* Great and manifold were the bless- 
ings, most dread Sovereign, which 
Almighty God, the Father of all mercies, 
bestowed upon us the people of Nigeria, 
when first he sent Your Majesty’s 
Royal Person to rule and reign over 
us. With reference to Ikem Court case 
No. 3 of 1953, we mean no contempt. 


Madame, we love you too much ; like- 
wise your deceased dad.’ 








RETURN TO THE RUHR 


BY VIATOR 


A FEw years ago I had the honour 
to submit to ‘ Maga’s’ readers a 
paper which attempted very briefly 
to outline the story of the great 
House of Krupp. The considerable 
number of letters it brought me was 
illustrative, I think, of the interest 
many people take in the affairs of the 
industrial empire which, in its power 
and ramification, was equalled only 
by the East India Company in its 
palmiest days. For three-quarters 
of a century and more the name of 
Krupp was almost synonymous with 
that of Imperial Germany which, 
under Kaiser and Fiihrer, made her 
stupendous attempts for world dom- 
ination. It is difficult to estimate, 
even tentatively, the exact influence 
this commercial firm wielded in the 
highest councils of the State, and 
probably this will never be known 
unless the secret archives of Essen 
are made available to the historian. 
But it is unlikely that the full story 
can ever be told. Much has been 
lost, more has been destroyed, and 
even the full resources of the victori- 
ous Allies at Nuremberg failed to 
cast light into many dark places. 
Nevertheless, what is known with 
certainty today is not without interest, 
and I am encouraged to embark on 
a second (but by no means final) 
instalment. 


My previous article ended in 1945, 
when the Reich, and with it Firma 
Krupp, crashed into the dust of total 
defeat. But I suggested then that 
the end of the story was not yet, 
and a recent visit to the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland has done little to falsify my 
mild essay into prophecy. Naturally 
I claim no merit for this—a hundred 
infinitely more competent observers 
of the German scene have thought 
the same—and, besides, the most 
cursory glance at the events of 
1919-33 will show that history still 
has her old knack of repetition. 
However, in the hope that this 
attempt to bring the story up to date 
will be at least informative, I, in 
the Victorian phrase, take up my pen. 

It was just over three years since 
I had made my last visit to the 
country which I have known since 
my childhood. I dimly remember 
Imperial Germany and a child’s 
delight in the bright uniforms that 
thronged the streets. Later, as a 
youth and young man, I knew the 
Republic in the hopeful days of the 
Locarno Pact, the League and the 
Young Plan; and, on one and the 
same day, I saw the two Germanies, 
old and new, in the persons of 
Field-Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
President of the Reich, and Herr 
Adolf Hitler, a politician whose 
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future was, in the opinion of the 
intelligentsia, obscure. Then came 
the bitter years of the Great Depres- 
sion when hungry men filled the 
night shelters and idle ships rotted 
off the quays of Hamburg. Still 
later, in the 1930’s I saw a nation 
reborn, and watched, without mis- 
giving, the resurgence of Germany 
as a world power. In mitigation 
of this error I can only plead that I 
was in the good company of those 
who were, or should have been, 
infinitely better informed than I was. 
However, older and, I hope, wiser, 
I arrived at Dusseldorf Airport in 
January 1956, during one of the 
coldest spells Europe had experienced 
for many years. 

It was strange to be back and to 
note the changes. The rebuilding 
of the shattered city was, if not 
complete, incredibly advanced, and 
the luxury shops in Konigsallee 
were crammed with goods far beyond 
the purse of anyone not a Rhineland 
magnate. Humbler establishments 
were equally full of first-class pro- 
ducts of German industry, though 
prices seemed very high. As always, 
I gazed my fill at the wondrous toy- 
shops with their beautiful model 
railways, and I was interested to note 
that, for the first time since the war, 
there were tanks, warships, guns 
and soldiers on display. For two 
marks I bought a perfect miniature 
cruiser of the Hipper class and a 
most ingenious replica of a V2 
launching - site. Germany, I felt, 
was herself again. 

Unfortunately, I had little time 
to linger in Dusseldorf before my 


business called me to Dortmund 
and Essen, but I was left with the 
impression that, in the Ruhr at 
least, there was abounding prosperity, 
though certain industrialists voiced 
their misgivings about the future. 
Labour, I was told, was becoming 
‘insolent’ (frech), and many of my 
very kind hosts foretold a slump in 
1956. But I digress. 

Essen was a revelation. When 
I saw it soon after the war it appeared 
to be beyond the wit of man to 
reconstruct anything recognisable out 
of the heap of rubble which remained. 
Yet today it is a flourishing city, 
admittedly pockmarked by destruc- 
tion from the air, but, for all practical 
purposes, restored to its pre-war 
condition. The acres of devastation 
had been covered in large part by 
new buildings, and the busy streets 
hummed with well-dressed crowds 
and heavy traffic. And there, perhaps 
not quite as good as new, stood 
Firma Krupp, the ‘ onlie begetter’ 
of Essen, and the employer, one way 
and another, of ninety per cent of 
its population. 

As a measure of time, one hundred 
and thirty years is not a very long 
period. Yet in that short space the 
labour force of Krupp rose from 
seven to two hundred and forty 
thousand. That, I fear, sounds 
ambiguous. What I meant was that 
when young Alfried Krupp took over 
from his shiftless father in 1826 at 
the ripe age of 14, he employed 
exactly seven men. His descendants 
towards the end of World War II 
had a pay-roll not far off a quarter of 
a million. On his death, some 
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seventy years ago, the figure was 
roughly thirteen thousand, and in 
1918 the main works, the Gussstahl- 
fabrik at Essen, gave bread to well 
over one hundred thousand. Sub- 
sidiaries added perhaps another 
seventy thousand. Figures, except 
to the economist and the industrialist 
are usually dull things, but they 
are necessary to illustrate the 
immensity of the Krupp Empire. 
It is curious that ninety-nine well- 
informed persons out of a hundred 
believe that the firm owes its origin 
to armaments. This is far from 
being the case; for Alfried, the real 
founder of the dynasty, made his 
name as a manufacturer of railway 
equipment during the boom of the 
1840’s. His seamless waggon-wheel, 
for example, was adopted by most 
of the embryo systems of Europe, 
including Great Britain, and it was 
not until 1851 that he became the 
symbol of modern ordnance. In 
that year he showed his cast-steel 
field-gun at the Great Exhibition 
in the Crystal Palace and enchanted, 
among others, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, who thought it ‘ fascinating.’ 
Unfortunately, it needed more than 
Royal approval to sell the novelty, 
and for some years Alfried had an 
exceedingly difficult time financially. 
Appeals to the State produced a 
series of stony refusals, and it was 
only a sudden rush of modernity 
to the head of the Khedive of Egypt 
in 1857 which saved Alfried from 
giving up the armament business in 
disgust. For His Highness in that 
year decided that his army needed 
new weapons, and Krupp’s guns 


filled the bill to perfection. From 
then, the firm went from strength 
to strength and contributed materially 
to the Prussian victories against 
Denmark, Austria and France. By 
1918 the names of Krupp and arma- 
ments were inseparable. 

The years following the end of the 
Kaiser’s War were, relatively speaking, 
unremarkable, but steady research 
and technical progress went on. 
The provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles were evaded by the estab- 
lishment of subsidiary concerns in 
Sweden, Holland and—Soviet Russia. 
Big Bertha, the gun which so 
afflicted the Parisians in 1918, was 
concealed from the prying eyes of 
the Allied Disarmament Commission 
by the simple device of bricking it 
up in a factory chimney. By these 
and less spectacular means, the 
House of Krupp survived the lean 
years of peace and depression and, 
with the advent of Hitler in 1933, 
welcomed the new dawn. 

It is needless here to detail its 
contribution to the German effort 
in the Second World War. From 
Essen and the Ruhr flowed an ever- 
increasing stream of armaments of 
all types. As the tempo of the Allied 
bombing rose, so, strangely enough, 
did production. The organising 
genius of the Krupp technicians, 
backed by the full authority of the 
Fiihrer and the most capable of his 
Ministers, Albert Speer, made good 
the destruction from the air and, by 
dispersion and improvisation, kept 
the wheels spinning merrily. Slave 
labour in its thousands was directed 
to the forges and the steel mills and 
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unwillingly made its bitter contribu- 
tion. Nightly the sirens wailed, 
nightly the bombs rained down, but 
every dawn saw the workers in their 
places. I have seen photographs 
of the incredible destruction wrought 
by the Royal Air Force in particular 
and marvelled that human beings 
could live, let alone work, in such 
conditions. Yet somehow they did. 
One can only admire such fortitude, 
whatever one’s personal feelings are. 
Krupp, to the very last, played its 
vast part in Germany’s hopeless 
struggle. 

I am no engineer and cannot 
pretend to a detailed knowledge of 
the products of those years. But 
I heard one interesting story which 
I have been unable to confirm at 
home. It is to the effect that Krupp 
designed a cannon FIVE HUNDRED 
feet in length for the bombardment 
of London from the French coast. 
I gathered that a series of successive 
slow-burning charges would propel 
a shell of rather more than a ton 
in weight with great accuracy at a 
range of two hundred miles. If this 
was true (and remembering Big 
Bertha it might well be so), it is 
indeed fortunate that the Channel 
ports fell when they did. But 
happily the sorely tried Capital had 
never to experience the latest flower 
of Krupp ingenuity, though in other 
directions of frightfulness Essen 
played its traditional part. 

Nor was the Fiihrer ungrateful. 
In 1943, a special law was passed 
which had the effect of exempting 
the properties of the House from 
death duties, This singular act of 


favour was clearly meant to render 
the firm immortal and indivisible 
so far as its finances were concerned. 
In this way Adolf Hitler proved 
himself more generous than his 
Imperial predecessors, who were 
decidedly stingy in their dealings 
with their most useful instruments, 
Three Kaisers were, admittedly, 
quite prodigal with decorations, but, 
as old Alfried pithily remarked on 
hearing of yet another gracious 
gesture, “I cannot fill my belly with 
Red and Black Eagles.” Hitler 
showed his gratitude in more tangible 
form. The Third Reich and Firma 
Krupp became, if one might so 
phrase it, a mutual admiration society 
to the benefit of each party. As 
Napoleon’s mother frequently re- 
marked, to the fury of her dynamic 
son, it was all right so long as it 
lasted. 

It did not last so very long, just 
over twelve years, and with the 
Allied victory came retribution. High 
on the list of major war criminals 
was Herr Gustav Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, the titular head of 
the firm. This aged gentleman, 
according to the indictment, had, 
inter alia, assisted Hitler in the early 
days of his power, plotted against 
peace and planned aggressive war. 
But it became apparent that Herr 
Gustav was in the last stages of 
senile decay and therefore could 
not stand his trial. However, ready 
to hand was his heir, Alfried, and 
he was promptly charged in the place 
of Gustav, a jurisdictional manceuvre 
of such doubtful character that, to 
their lasting honour, the British 
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Government would have nothing to 
do with it. In this application of 
sippenhaft (detention of next of kin) 
would it be unfair to see the hand 
of Soviet Russia, those past-masters 
at the art of fixing something on 
someone? Be that as it may, Alfried 
Krupp appeared before an American 
court, along with twelve of his senior 
executives, and was sentenced to 
twelve years’ imprisonment for the 
employment of slave labour and the 
exploitation of occupied territories. 
At the same time, the court ordered 
that all his properties, personal and 
inherited, should be confiscated. 

I hold no brief for the Krupp 
family, but, in my humble sphere, I 
hold one for the principles of justice 
without which the world will assuredly 
perish. It appears to me that the 


decree of confiscation was, in Talley- 
rand’s immortal words, worse than 


a crime. It was a blunder. As I 
am informed by an eminent jurist of 
my acquaintance, history affords no 
parallel to this arbitrary act. Con- 
querors in all ages have certainly 
enriched themselves at the expense 
of their defeated foes, but none has 
ever endeavoured to give the prestige 
of law to what, after all, is simply 
an expression of vae victis. By this 
act, the American Goverment, with 
the assent, presumably, of Russia 
and France, made the return of 
Krupps and all they stood for as 
certain as the rising of the sun 
tomorrow. By its very harshness and 
injustice, the decree of confiscation 
made its own defeat inevitable. 
The conviction of Alfried had its 
more immediate reactions. For well 
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over a century the firm have had 
a very high reputation as good 
employers. Their welfare schemes, 
even in the nineteenth century, were 
equal in scope to those of the most 
enlightened ideas of today; and in 
times of depression Krupp saw that 
their workers did not starve. The 
medical and housing arrangements 
were, and are, of excellent quality, 
and pension funds on a generous 
scale took care of the employee 
grown old in the service of the House. 
Accordingly, the sentence on Alfried, 
and more especially the application 
of sippenhaft, caused bitter resent- 
ment in the hearts of thousands of 
Germans. “ There is not a pin to 
choose between you and the French,” 
a well-known anti-Nazi said in my 
hearing to an American diplomat. 
“We thought you, at least, had 
some idea of right and wrong.” 
The allusion was, of course, to the 
arrest of Gustav Krupp by the French 
in 1923 when they occupied the Ruhr. 
Hewas then sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment by a Court martial for 
‘sabotage against the Armies of 
France.’ About the same time, 
about twenty Krupp workers were 
executed on similar charges, some 
outside the factory gates pour encour- 
ager les autres. That little incident 
showed that Krupps commanded the 
affections of those who served them. 
It was certainly shown when the 
decision of the American tribunal 
was announced. However, the prison 
walls closed round Alfried Krupp 
and the Allies turned with zest to the 
vast task of liquidating his empire. 
In the latter stages of the war a 
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group of advisers was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to examine the 
structure of German industry with 
especial reference to war potential. 
These gentlemen, colloquially known 
as the ‘ Trust Busters,’ produced a 
voluminous report in due season 
which, among other things, showed 
that about 92 per cent of German 
steel production was controlled by 
eleven companies. Again, rather 
more than half the coal was mined, 
marketed and transported by the 
same group. The huge United 
Steel Works produced, just before 
the war, more pig-iron than the 
whole of the British industry. These 
alarming figures formed the basis 
of the famous Allied Law No. 27 
which, in the sacred name of decon- 
centration, decreed that German 


industry should be split up ‘to 


eliminate excessive concentration of 
economic power.’ Accordingly, the 
eleven steel companies were to be 
broken down into twenty-six separate 
entities, and the coal production 
was to be controlled by some twenty 
independent concerns. Finally, Law 
27 affirmed the Allies’ intention 
that never again should the ownership 
and direction of the heavy industries 
pass to those who had contributed 
in any way to the designs of the 
National Socialist Party. Thus the 
famous Law of 1948, and the victors, 
doubtless with the sense of duty 
well done, sat back to watch the 
harvest of their labours. 

Please note the date: 1948. Al- 
ready the cold war was showing 
alarming signs of hotting-up to a 
most unpleasant temperature and 


there were, perhaps, second thoughts 
in high places on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Nature, it was recollected, 
abhors a vacuum and Germany was 
all that, ready to be filled. The 
only question was by whom, and 
Whitehall and the Pentagon disliked 
one possible answer. The Berlin 
blockade had shown, in all its lurid 
clarity, just how much the Soviets 
could be trusted, and it was painfully 
realised that only Anglo-American 
determination and the staunchness 
of the citizens had prevented the 
prize from falling into the greedy 
hands of the Kremlin. Was it quite 
wise, therefore, to carry out the 
draconic provisions of Law 27? 
I, unlike many gentlemen of the 
Press, was not under the table 
either in Downing Street or the White 
House when the high policies were 
formulated, but the results seem to 
justify the assumption that it was 
realised that one cannot have one’s 
cake and eat it. An armed Germany 
was doubtless a menace, but was a 
disarmed Germany not a greater evil 
in these troublous times ? Whatever 
the final decision the fact is un- 
doubted that the Law of 1948 was 
not promulgated until June 1950, 
just about a month before the out- 
break of the Korean War showed, 
in all its horror, the real aim of the 
Communist Empire. It was time 
to put the engine-room telegraph of 
Anglo-American policy if not full 
speed astern, at least to half-speed. 
In January 1951 His Excellency 
John J. McCloy, United States 
High Commissioner in Germany, 
released Alfried Krupp and his 
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fellow-prisoners from jail. At the 
same time, he ordered that the decree 
of confiscation should be revoked 
at once on the grounds that ‘ it was 
generally repugnant to American 
conceptions of justice.’ 

I was in Germany at the time and 
well remember how the Rhine- 
landers reacted to this. I cannot 
speak of other parts of the Federal 
Republic, but, judging by the Press, 
Mr McCloy’s act of clemency was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
tempered by the feeling that Krupp 
had only received his just dues very 
belatedly. As one industrialist re- 
marked, “the rest will follow very 
soon.” In Great Britain and the 
United States, comment was much 
more restrained ; in many papers it 
was decidedly hostile. The French 
were, as is to be expected, 100 per 
cent opposed to the High Commis- 
sioner’s action. However, Korea 
was really the front-page news at the 
time and the storm subsided. But 
someone placed a wreath on the 
Royal Artillery Memorial at Hyde 
Park Corner inscribed, ‘To the Dead 
of two World Wars with respectful 
homage and gratitude from Krupp.’ 
Unfair, possibly, but still sympto- 
matic of some section of public 
opinion. 

Meanwhile, the Law of 1948, 
promulgated two years later, fell 
due to be enforced in 1952. But 
astute minds had noted that once the 
Americans had rescinded the decree 
of confiscation, no expropriation of 
the Krupp empire was possible 
unless Alfried Krupp received full 
compensation. Both Allied and Ger- 
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man jurists were adamant on that, 
and the British and American Gov- 
ernments were ‘ in a spot.’ However, 
needs must when the Red devil 
drives and in August 1952 the Allied 
High Commission announced (albeit 
very reluctantly) their plan for the 
liquidation of Krupp. I say very 
reluctantly ; for they were forced into 
a premature disclosure by an acute 
gentleman in the employ of Reuter’s 
who correctly forecast what the 
mighty had in mind. Public opinion 
was unprepared, and the resultant 
storm justified the gloomiest official 
forebodings. Briefly, the plan pro- 
vided for the final liquidation of the 
firm, but, and it was a very big but, 
Herr Alfried was to receive the full 
value of his holdings in cash and kind 
to the comfortable tune of almost 


£50 million sterling, payable in 


Reichsmarks, state securities and 
shares in the reconstructed com- 
panies later to be formed from the 
limbs of the dismembered giant at 
Essen. He became overnight the 
richest man in Europe, a very pleasant 
change from being a convict in an 
American prison in Bavaria. 

The reaction abroad was con- 
siderable. The West German press, 
on the whole, regarded the plan as 
simply a belated act of repentance 
on the part of the Allies. Their 
brethren ’neath the Eastern skies 
were less enthusiastic. The French 
were puzzled and resentful, but the 
more responsible organs in Britain 
and the Commonwealth, in general, 
swallowed the rather unpalatable 
results of diplomatic cookery. The 
Left Wing papers condemned the 
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Plan root and branch. The United 
States took the High Commission’s 
announcement relatively calmly, 
though some concern was expressed 
about possible German competition 
in overseas markets. But, as is the 
way in this strange world of ours 
today, what is a front-page story 
in the morning editions rapidly 
becomes less prominent in those of 
the afternoon. By next morning 
it is cold, and in forty-eight hours 
dead from the point of view of the 
practical journalist. The Krupp 
announcement proved no exception, 
and the details of the plan were never 
seriously studied by the public at 
large. For one thing, they looked 
exceedingly complicated. For an- 
other, it was felt that only an econ- 
omist or industrialist could have any 
personal interest in the mass of 
figures. Thus, less than four years 
after, few intelligent people could 
give any description of the main 
provisions of the Plan. 

Without pedantry, may I suggest 
that this is a mistake ? The liquida- 
tion of the Krupp Empire has played 
and is playing a large part in Anglo- 
American policy vis-a-vis Western 
Germany. To millions of Germans 
Krupp is a test case wherein Allied 
sincerity is on trial. At the same time, 
many of us who have studied 
German statecraft are convinced 
that, sooner or later, the Allies will 
have to make very large concessions 
to the Bonn Government. Other- 
wise, a second Rapallo is by no means 
beyond the bounds of probability, 
and that fateful Easter day of 16th 
April 1922, when Chancellor Wirth 


concluded the famous Russo-German 
agreement with the Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister Chicherin, may come again 
with all its dire possibilities of co- 
operation against the West. Should 
we and the Americans prove intran- 
sigent it may well happen that a 
future Chancellor will regretfully 
intimate that, since Soviet Russia 
has so much to offer, he and his 
colleagues ... It should never be 
forgotten that since the time of 
Bismarck there has always been a 
powerful body of opinion, official, 
military and, above all, industrial, 
which held and still holds that Ger- 
many and Russia are natural allies. 
The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 
1939 was no phenomenon to the 
student of German history. Krupp 
itself owed much to Soviet com- 
placency in the years of the Weimar 
Republic, and a German Field- 
Marshal actually commanded a corps 
of the Red Army during manceuvres 
in 1936, what time Messrs Hitler 
and Stalin vied with each other in 
virulent abuse. Thus I submit that 
the thinking man and woman should 
know something of the present struc- 
ture of Big Business in Germany. 
The Allied Plan of August 1952 
divided the Krupp empire into four 
main parts. Groups I and II included 
the steel and coal holdings which 
Alfried Krupp was to sell, willy nilly. 
These comprised the control of the 
historic Friedrich Alfried Hutte (now 
known as the Rhein-Hausen Steel 
Company) from which the fortunes 
of the House may be said to have 
sprung. The shares were to be 
vested in German ‘ Trustees for 
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Disposition ’ and to be sold by them, 
under Allied supervision, over five 
years. If the price was unacceptable 
to Herr Krupp, he could apply a 
veto. Certain other provisions of 
the plan incorporated three or four 
coal-mines in a new combine. From 
this, Krupp was to receive a 2} per 
cent royalty on a capital of roughly 
nine hundred thousand pounds, plus 
£15 million from his holdings. 
Group III consisted of two large 
steel firms, the Westphalian Wire 
Works and the Capito-Klein Com- 
pany. These were to be given in 
equal parts to Frau _ Eilenstein, 
Krupp’s sister, and to Arnold von 
Bohlen und Halbach, a minor, whose 
father, Klaus, had been killed on 
active service with the Luftwaffe in 
1940. A further sum of roughly 
£4 million was allotted to four 
other members of the family in 
compensation for their loss of income. 
Finally, Group IV. This included 
the Gusstahlfabrik at Essen which, 
although largely devastated, still 
occupied several acres of valuable 
land. Other Krupp enterprises under 
this heading were a heavy lorry plant, 
a locomotive shop, chemicals, shops, 
printing and publishing establish- 
ments and even a factory for the 
manufacture of false teeth. Also 
left to Herr Krupp were his ship- 
yards at Bremen and Kiel and the 
great bridge-building concern near 
Duisburg. It was reluctantly agreed 
among the High Contracting Parties 
that the Krupp possessions east of 
the Elbe must be written off as the 
Russians had got there first. These 
included the machine-tool plant, the 


Berthawerk, at Breslau, and a smaller 
factory at Magdeburg. Our late 
gallant Allies have re-christened these 
as part of the ‘ Sowjetische Maschin- 
enbau A/G,’ and presumably they 
are now turning out material for 
the Red Army. However, Herr 
Krupp could afford to face facts 
with the pleasant sum of £50 million 
to sustain him. 

Thus the Plan. It had the effect 
of rendering the Allied policy of 
deconcentration null and void, and 
left the heart of the Empire in the 
hands of its former proprietors. 
All that remained was to obtain the 
signature of Alfried to the agreement 
and a guarantee from the West 
German Government that it would 
be honoured. Then, as I once heard 
a gallant but not linguistically gifted 
British officer say to a polite and 
bewildered member of General de 
Gaulle’s staff, “Et puis, mon ami, 
Robert est votre oncle.” 

Unhappily, Bob was no one’s 
uncle when the draft was submitted 
to Herr Krupp and his legal advisers. 
Dr Adenauer and his Ministers, 
well knowing that they had sound 
legal ground under their feet, refused 
to accept responsibility for enforcing 
it. They had no power, theyclaimed, 
to discriminate against any German 
citizen or to place obstacles in the 
path of any one wishing to pursue 
a lawful occupation. The Federal 
Constitution (approved by the Allies, 
bien entendu) expressly guarded the 
rights of all citizens. Alfried was a 
German citizen. Ergo, he could 
not be discriminated against in any 
shape or form. 
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Here was impasse! There was 
considerable fluttering in Allied dove- 
cots. To make matters worse, the 
French Government showed signs 
of splitting the beautiful unanimity 
of the victors by last-minute objec- 
tions to the Plan. However, Wash- 
ington breathed its concern to Paris 
and the Quai d’Orsay had second 
thoughts and, in February 1953, a 
draft agreement was flown to Davos 
where Herr Alfried was recuperating 
from the strain of imprisonment and 
his re-entry into Big Business. But 
Herr Alfried was not in an accom- 
modating frame of mind at all and 
flatly refused to sign. Ostensibly 
he took strong objection to the fate 
of the Widia Carbide Works which, 
in the terms of the Plan, was uncer- 
tain. This, he insisted, must be 
clarified before he would append 
his signature. 

Another impasse! The alarmed 
High Commissioners sought the in- 
structions of their Governments. 
London was annoyed, and the For- 
eign Secretary had to postpone his 
promised statement on the consum- 
mation of the Krupp negotiations. 
Washington fulminated and Paris had 
the exquisite (if irritating) satis- 
faction of saying, ‘ We told you so.’ 
High officials wrote minutes, legal 
gentlemen dashed back and forward 
between Davos and the Western 
capitals with ever more ingenious 
interpretations of the Plan; but 
Herr Krupp remained as adamant as 
his own steel. No concessions, no 
agreement. It was as simple as that. 

At last, on 4th March 1953, the 
agreement was signed at Mehlem 
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between the High Commissioners 
and the Krupp lawyers. Various 
premature disclosures, vigorously 
denied, were shown to be correct and 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ was able to 
plume itself on scoops of an epic 
nature. However, it was all over and 
relieved officials could sleep com- 
paratively quietly in their beds. 
Now, why did Herr Krupp and his 
advisers attach such importance to 
the Widia Works, in themselves a 
tiny part of the Empire ? Employing 
less than two thousand workers 
they specialised in the manufacture of 
tungsten carbide material, on the 
face of it an innocent occupation. 
But that type of metal is used for the 
production of jet aircraft engines 
and, as a parenthesis, I may mention 
that the Russian capture of the works 
at Magdeburg gave them, in all 
probability, the secrets which alone 
made the MiG fighter a practical 
proposition. Therefore, the import- 
ance of the Widia process to the 
future of the German aircraft in- 
dustry could hardly be overestimated. 
And therefore the Allies had to 
compromise, with the result that, 
while restrictions remained on the 
manufacture of steel and the pro- 
duction of coal in Germany, there 
were none on the participation of 
Krupp in such enterprises abroad. 
The results are yet to be seen. 
The agreement signed, Herr Krupp 
went to work. On 12th March 1953 
he assumed, at the age of 46, full 
control of the firm. Previously, I 
understand, he had shown little 
interest in the vast business and, 
before the war, was chiefly noted for 
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his passion for high-powered cars 
and the social whirl of cosmopolitan 
Europe. His trial and imprisonment, 
however, changed him greatly, and 
he is now a most competent Chairman 
and a hard worker even by the exigent 
standards of industrial Germany. 
One of his first acts, on assuming the 
purple, was to appoint Herr Berthold 
Beitz, an insurance magnate, as 
general manager. This gentleman, 
even now only in his early forties, is 
an excellent sample of the new type 
of German business man. Within 
my own memory, the Westphalian 
tycoon was truthfully described by 
no less a personage than General 
von Seeckt, the maker of the Reichs- 
wehr, as ‘ having the appearance of 
a buffalo and the manners of a hog!’ 
Nowadays, things are far different. 
The rulers of the Ruhr today are 


suave, streamlined men of the world 
who have adopted, with enthusiasm, 
the latest technical developments and 
efficiency ideas, especially those from 


the United States. It was alarming 
and distressing to learn that they had 
little fear of British competition in 
the hard markets of the future. 
“So long,” one of them said to me, 
“as we can rely on your labour 
troubles, your poor marketing organ- 
isation and your incredible delivery 
dates, we have nothing to worry 
about.” But that is by the way. 
Under the dynamic leadership of 
Herr Beitz, Krupps made their re- 
entry into the realm of big business 
in the spring of 1953. Since then, 
the progress of the House has been, 
if mot spectacular, very steady. 
Something like twenty-three great 
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new bridges over the Rhine have 
been constructed under their egis, 
and abroad, in the teeth of fierce 
competition, Krupp has secured con- 
tracts in Turkey, Pakistan, India 
and several of the Middle Eastern 
countries. Intensive training schemes 
for new personnel are well under 
way and the labour force has been 
doubled in three years. The great 
steel concern of Rheinhausen is 
steadily absorbing others and the 
whole is obviously designed as the 
spearhead of the German economic 
drive. As I write, Krupps have 
also entered the shipping world by 
their purchase of some medium- 
sized vessels. 

Physically, Essen is almost back 
to normal. The same is true of the 
other towns of the Ruhr. Night 
and day the roar of riveting never 
ceases as new buildings grow before 
one’s eyes. On the autobahn huge 
trucks and trailers thunder past with 
their loads. Merrily spin the winding 
wheels over the coal-pits and the 
dark sky gives back the glare of the 
blast-furnaces. In the chilly winter 
dawn the drab streets of a dozen cities 
resound to the clatter of the rank 
and file of German industry as they 
stream to bench and mine. In the 
great hotels, menus a foot long 
minister to the exacting tastes of 
those who plan and those who 
finance the national resurgence. 
Insolent the workers may be to their 
masters, but I saw no signs of it as the 
docile hordes tramped to the factories 
and the coal-face. Prosperity has 
come again to what, less than ten 
years ago, was a heap of rubble. 
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Behind it all is the driving power 
of Krupp. A century of prestige, 
unlimited funds and, above all, the 
will to work has replaced the firm in 
its niche in the national pantheon 
from which it was driven by the 
hammer blows of war. The queer 
loyalty which the House instils in 
all its workers is as strong as ever 
and that, I submit, is a gain of 
priceless worth. Gone are the Nazis, 
gone are the Kaisers, but Krupp 
marches on. ‘The goal is veiled in 
the future. 

One final thumb-nail sketch of the 
New Germany. A few days before 
I arrived the Army of the Federal 


Republic was officially reborn with 
a flourish of bourgeois trumpets. 
I saw a few of the new recruits, and 
fine up-standing lads they are, with 
excellent physique and an air of self- 
possession. One of them I met at 
the house of a friend and, as was 
natural, I asked him how he thought 
he would like his future career. 
“ Prima,” he cried, “ but one thing 
will have to go and one thing will have 
to come before we are much older. 
American uniforms and jack-boots!” 
It was not difficult to understand 
what this young veteran of the Ost- 
front meant. The leopard may 


change its spots. Or it may not. 
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THE dismissal of Glubb Pasha was 
a disquieting business, not only for 
what was done, but still more for 
the way in which it was done. 
Jordan as a state owes its existence 
to the United Kingdom and its 
survival to the Arab Legion. In 
the fighting with the Israelis the 
Legion was the only effective force 
on the Arab side ; had it not existed 
the present frontier of Egypt would 
at least be the River Jordan and might 
be a good way farther east. But the 
Legion has also been the great, 
almost the only, factor making for 
stability in Palestine. The Israelis, 
the Egyptians and the Syrians have 
had continual trouble, raiding and 
counter-raiding across their frontiers, 
but lately at any rate the Arab 
Legion has seldom been in that sort 
of news. It was too formidable to 
be lightheartedly attacked and, under 
Glubb Pasha, too well disciplined to 
indulge in unofficial adventures. 
Nationalism of course had some- 
thing to do with the dismissal, just 
as it had something to do with the 
almost simultaneous stoning of Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd in Bahrein, an unusual 
and disagreeable experience for a 
Secretary of State. We have to 
face the fact of nationalism and all 
its implications. Sooner or later the 
British forces attached to the Arab 
Legion would have had to go. 
Everyone recognised this necessity 


and schemes for the ‘ Arabisation’ 
of the Legion had already been 
prepared; but the process was not 
one to be carried out in a hurry or 
just now, when the situation on the 
frontiers between Israel and her 
neighbours is so delicate. 

Naturally the Legion was a tempta- 
tion to neighbours like Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt, who would have given 
much to have the wielding of so 
sharp a sword. But there was Glubb 
Pasha, in control and notoriously 
anxious to keep the peace in Palestine. 
Therefore, before the opening of the 
second round in the fight between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours, 
Glubb Pasha must go. 

It seems that King Hussein’s 
hand was forced by groups of 
politicians and officers who, exploit- 
ing the surge of nationalist feeling 
in Amman and of discontent 
in the refugee camps, were covertly 
threatening to overturn the monarchy 
and set up a republic if Glubb 
Pasha were not dismissed. In the 
circumstances King Hussein must 
be feeling distinctly uncomfortable. 
He at least cannot fail to be aware 
how loyal and devoted was the 
service Glubb Pasha rendered to 
the Royal House of Jordan, how he 
was one of those rare and remarkable 
Englishmen—men in the tradition of 
Doughty and T. E. Lawrence, of 
Shakespear and St John Philby 
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who became Arabs under the skin 
and gave their adopted land an 
allegiance which may sometimes have 
seemed almost to obscure their duty 
to their own country. That King 
Hussein knew; and with the know- 
ledge may have come a distrust of 
those new friends who had for so 
long been pressing him to get rid 
of a loyal servant. There is Saudi 
Arabia, the inveterate enemy of the 
Hashemite House, the destroyer of 
King Hussein of the Hejaz, grand- 
father of King Hussein of Jordan. 
Saudi Arabia has its own plans for 
the future of the peninsula and 
Jordan does not figure in them. 
Thanks to oil, Saudi Arabia has 
money beyond the dreams of avarice, 
more money than it can or cares to 
spend within its borders. Why not 
pay Jordan the subsidy the British 
have so far paid and have the King 
for a few years as a docile vassal ? 
The advantage would be great and 
the cost would be trifling. 

Then there is Egypt, which Rab- 
shakeh once likened to a bruised 
reed, ‘on which, if a man lean it 
will go into his hand and pierce it.’ 
Rabshakeh was right; a bruised 
reed Egypt was, and such she still is. 
If the new war between Israel and 
the Arabs begins, someone will have 
to do the hardest fighting, and that 
someone is unlikely to be Egypt. 
Colonel Nasser is a man prodigal 
of promises but sparing in perform- 
ance. He too has his dreams of 
empire, of restoring the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, with its northern 
frontier on the Euphrates and its 
southern on the sources of the Nile. 


These are the vapourings of vanity, 
and Colonel Nasser will and can do 
very little to transform them into 
facts. It is enough that in his plans, 
as in Saudi Arabia’s, there is no room 
for an independent Jordan. Neither 
he nor King Saud has the slightest 
intention of conquering Palestine in 
order to give King Hussein a new 
province. 

Nevertheless, no one is worrying 
too much over the future sorrows 
of King Hussein, whose weakness 
may in the end be his undoing. 
We should be more concerned over 
the rebuff to British policy in the 
Middle East and the blow the 
dismissal of Glubb Pasha has given 
to British prestige. Our dilemma 
was obvious. If we made a dignified 
protest, withdrawing all our officers 
from the Legion and our subsidy 
from Jordan, we should be doing 
exactly what Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
wanted us to do. As we stepped out 
they would step in, the only restrain- 
ing influence on the Arabs would be 
gone, and Russia, tertius gaudens in 
the whole business, would have 
scored another success. On the other 
hand, it is risky to allow our officers 
to remain in what has become a 
potentially hostile service, in a Legion 
which may, in the near future and 
against the expressed will of the 
United Nations, be launched in an 
attack on Israel. 

No one as yet knows the answer 
to the conundrum. Much obviously 
depends on the attitude of the 
United States. We may guess that 
Congress will shortly be the scene 
of a mighty tug of war between its 
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two most powerful lobbies—the Jews 
who want help sent to Israel, and 
the Oil tycoons, who are naturally 
averse from taking any action that 
might imperil their vast interests in 
Saudi Arabia. The United States, 
as well as Great Britain, may presently 
find herself in the extremely invidious 
position of supporting both sides in 
a war which she wants neither to win. 


The situation in the Middle East is 
the latest, though not the least of the 
Government’s difficulties. The Suez 
group, which had been dormant for 
many months, has sprung to life again 
and many Conservatives, never before 
associated with it, are beginning to 
admit the correctness of its view that 
we shall never make a friend of 
Colonel Nasser by simply giving 
him what he wants, by abandoning 
the Sudan for an agreement which 
he has shamelessly broken not once 
but many times, and by quitting the 
Canal Zone on the strength of some 
undertakings he is most unlikely to 
fulfil. It may have been right for 
us to leave the Sudan and the Canal 
Zone, but we were deluding our- 
selves if we supposed that by doing 
so we would buy the friendship of 
the man who unfortunately is the 
present ruler of Egypt. 

The more general criticism heard 
is of the way in which, during the 
past ten years both in foreign and 
imperial affairs, we have been re- 
peatedly faced with a dangerous 
situation which should have been, 
but apparently was not, foreseen. 
The Russians suddenly blockade 
Berlin. The North Koreans suddenly 


invade South Korea. The Chinese 
suddenly intervene. The French 
suddenly collapse in Indo-China. 
The Persians suddenly dispossess the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Mau 
Mau suddenly breaks out in Kenya. 
The Kabaka of Buganda is suddenly 
discovered to be impossible. Cypriots 
suddenly embark on a campaign of 
terrorism. Glubb Pasha is suddenly 
dismissed in Amman. 

Further examples could be added. 
Everything happens suddenly, and we 
are continually being confronted 
with crises which we had not ex- 
pected and in which almost any 
action we take is open to serious 
objection. Sometimes what we then 
do is right, but very often it is 
only less wrong than something 
else that we might have done, the 
least, perhaps, of several evils. 

Is this a failure of Intelligence 
(with a capital ‘I’) or of the intelli- 
gence (with a small ‘i’) of our rulers? 
One explanation may be that our 
Secretaries of State are so burdened 
with work that they never have time 
to sit down quietly and ask them- 
selves, not what happened yesterday, 
but what may happen tomorrow. 
They have to rush off to New York, 
or Geneva, or Singapore or Malta ; 
and when they return from one of 
these necessary pilgrimages, they 
find a mass of paper waiting for 
them in Whitehall or Church House. 
We can hardly be surprised if, after 
a few weeks of this kind of life, they 
feel, like Alice in Looking-Glass 
House, that it takes all the running 
they can do to stay in the same place, 
and that if they want to get anywhere 
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they will have to run at least twice 
as fast. 

Would it not be possible for the 
work of their Departments to be 
reorganised, for Ministers of State 
and Under-Secretaries to release 
their chiefs from some of the burden 
of routine? Another possibility is 
that more use should be made of 
young and enthusiastic back-benchers 
on the Government side. There may 
at present be no offices for them to 
fill, but they are of the calibre of 
junior Ministers, maybe of more than 
that, and it is only natural that 
they should sometimes suffer from 
a feeling of frustration. Many of 
them have made a special study of 
some particular corner in the field 
of foreign or imperial affairs — on 
N.A.T.O. or Germany or the Middle 
East or Central Africa or Malaya 
or the West Indies. The Minister 
might form these men into a group 
of unofficial and informal advisers, 
ask them to luncheon or dinner once 
a week or once a fortnight and quietly 
discuss the situation in the parts of 
the world they have been studying. 
The Minister would thus be enabled 
not only to see how affairs are 
impressing the minds of the younger 
men, but also to keep in closer touch 
with Party opinion. Doubtless the 
Departments would not like the 
innovation ; but after all the Depart- 
ments have not been so successful 
that they can afford to dismiss out- 
of-hand any suggestion for managing 
our affairs a little differently and 
perhaps a little more satisfactorily. 


The situation in Cyprus has gravely 


deteriorated. After Mr Lennox- 
Boyd had visited the island and 
failed to bring Archbishop Makarios 
to an agreement, that turbulent 
priest was wafted off to an exile in 
the Seychelles. The Parties are 
sharply divided on the wisdom of 
this deportation. The Opposition 
hold that the Archbishop, however 
mistaken a man he may be, has been 
a restraining influence on the ex- 
tremists and is the only point of 
contact the Government of the 
island has with the supporters of 
Enosis. What, ask the Opposition, 
is to happen now and with whom 
can we deal? The Government, on 
the other hand, had no illusions 
about the Archbishop. They have 
found a negotiation with him rather 
like the ascent of a high mountain. 
You reach the top of one ridge only 
to discover another beyond it; you 
climb that and there is another, and 
yet another. No sooner had the 
Archbishop been met on one of his 
conditions than some new demands 
came out of his capacious pocket. 
Probably it is difficult for anyone 
who has not had the doubtful 
privilege of negotiating with him to 
reach a proper judgment of him, but 
the fact remains that the Governor, 
Sir John Harding, and the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr Lennox-Boyd, neither 
of whom could be described as an 
unaccommodating person, both came 
to the conclusion that any further 
attempt to secure the Archbishop’s 
co-operation or even his disavowal 
of murder, would be a waste of time, 
that he either did not want an 
agreement or was so much at the 
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mercy of the terrorists that he could 
not afford to make one. 

The point, studiously ignored by 
the Opposition in the debate on 
14th March, was the extent to which 
the Archbishop was personally impli- 
cated in the activities of the terrorists. 
About this there is little doubt. A 
search of his residence showed that it 
had been used as a kind of arsenal for 
bombs and weapons, and it is known 
that some of the terrorist leaders 
were in close communication with 
him. How a Prince of the Church 
can reconcile murder with his religi- 
ous professions is a mystery; but 
evidently the Archbishop did, and 
no doubt during his involuntary 
residence in the Seychelles he will 
have plenty of opportunity for study- 
ing moral theology with especial 
reference to the Sixth Commandment. 

Then what is to happen next? 
The Government believes that, when 
the Archbishop is off the stage and 
terrorism has been stamped out, 
new and more reasonable leaders 
will appear, with whom negotiation 
will be possible. In spite of some 
rather optimistic reassurances, the 
bombs have continued to explode, 
the revolvers to be fired, and British 
soldiers to be murdered. The Gov- 
ernment may be right in its ex- 
pectations, though at the moment 
the prospect does not look very 
promising. When Parnell was taken 
off to Kilmainham gaol, someone 
asked him who would conduct nego- 
tiations with the British Government 
in his place. ‘ Captain Moonlight,’ 
was Parnell’s reply, and Captain 
Moonlight it was, The point has 





no doubt occurred to Her Majesty’s 
Government, as also the frequency 
with which, in this peculiar Common- 
wealth of ours, the prisoner or 
deportee of today becomes the Prime 
Minister and national hero of 
tomorrow. Mr Nehru and Mr 
N’Kruma are two obvious examples 
from recent history. 

The deportation of Archbishop 
Makarios will be justified as an act 
of state if, in six months or so, 
terrorism has been stamped out 
and responsible leaders have come 
forward to negotiate over the future 
of the island. It will be condemned 
if, after the same period, the situation 
is no better and we are told that the 
Archbishop, released from the Sey- 
chelles, is the only hope of a peaceful 
settlement. In that event, with an 
appropriate loss of prestige, we shall 
be back at our starting-point. 

The tragedy is that if the offer the 
Colonial Secretary took with him 
and the Archbishop refused the other 
day had been made two years— 
even one year—ago, it would have 
been gratefully accepted. Once again 
we were too late, and time does not 
forgive. 


The abolition of capital punish- 
ment is once more before Parliament 
and Mr Sydney Silverman’s Private 
Bill is plodding its weary way to an 
Upper House which is most unlikely 
to greet it sympathetically. The 
Opposition was unreasonable in its 
complaints over the Government’s 
refusal to sponsor a Bill of its own. 
Considering that a large majority, 
both of the Cabinet and in the Con- 
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servative Party, are against the 
abolition of capital punishment, the 
Prime Minister was acting very 
handsomely when he allowed a free 
vote of the House in February. 
Had the Whips been put on, the 
abolitionists would certainly have 
been defeated; and it was really 
asking too much of the Government 
to suggest that it should go further 
and introduce a Bill of its own to do 
something which nine-tenths of its 
supporters in the House do not want 
to see done. 

The Opposition, who are almost 
solidly abolitionist, had three especial 
reasons for fearing the fate of Mr 
Silverman’s Bill. One was that the 
House of Lords is almost certain to 
reject it, and the machinery of the 
Parliament Act has never yet been 
used in favour of a Private Bill. 
The second reason is that Mr Silver- 
man has shown himself a master of 
the art of obstructing other Members’ 
Private Bills, and some of the people 
he has annoyed in this way are very 
likely to give him a dose of his own 
medicine when the Bill is in the 
Committee stage. The third reason 
is that the reaction of the electorate 
to abolition has been plainly unfav- 
ourable, and Members who supported 
the cause in February may feel 
impelled by the views of their con- 
stituents to oppose it now. 

Whatever may have happened in 
the country, there is little doubt that 
since 1948 opposition in the House of 
Commons has swung slightly but 
perceptibly in favour of abolition. 
This is noticeable even since 1955, 
when on a free vote abolition was 


rejected by a majority of 31. To 
some extent the famous case of 
Evans has suggested, rightly or 
wrongly, that a mistake may be 
made and the wrong man may be 
convicted and hanged. At least it is 
certain that if, in the Evans case, the 
jury had known what sort of man 
Christie, one of the chief witnesses, 
was, Evans might still have been 
convicted but would certainly have 
been reprieved on the ‘scintilla of 
doubt’ principle. 

Nearly as influential in modifying 
the opposition of the House of 
Commons was the Report of the 
Royal Commission set up in 1949. It 
was concerned not with the question 
whether capital punishment should 
be abolished or retained, but whether, 
assuming it was retained, it could be 
limited. Nevertheless the weight 
of the evidence brought was so 
heavily against capital punishment 
that the Chairman, Sir Ernest Gowers, 
who had begun by being mildly in 
favour of the death penalty, ended by 


_ being strongly against it. 


Not very much new in the way 
of argument has been produced in 
this latest attempt at abolition. As 
before, an overwhelming majori‘Y of 
the judges, the police and the prison 
authorities are in favour of hanging 
for murder ; but it has been pointed 
out that 150 years ago there were 
over two hundred offences, including 
defacing Westminster Bridge and 
consorting with gipsies, for which 
a man could be hanged, and that the 
same kind of people supported the 
capital penalty for all these lesser 
crimes as are supporting it for 
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murder today—and with the same 
arguments. The coincidence proves 
nothing, except that if the experts 
were wrong then, they can be wrong 
now. 

There is general agreement that 
the crucial question is whether 
hanging is the best deterrent or if 
there is any other that might be 
as effective. Samuel Romilly, the 
great reformer, used to insist that the 
real deterrent was not the nature 
of the punishment but the certainty 
of conviction; in other words, if 
a man is sure, as he usually is, that 
he will get away with murder, he 
regards the nature of the penalty as 
irrelevant. Indeed, when murder 
is the work of a disordered mind 
and especially if the disorder is 
of a suicidal or exhibitionist sort, 
capital punishment, so far from being 
a deterrent, may be an incentive. 

The Royal Commission was of 
opinion that the experience from 
other countries which had abolished 
capital punishment was inconclusive. 
‘There is no clear evidence,’ it 
reported, ‘in any of the figures we 
have examined that the abolition 
of capital punishment has led to 
an increase in the homicide rate 
or that its introduction has led to 
a fall.’ 

In the circumstances it seems a 
pity that so little attention was 
given to the Government’s suggestion 
that murder should be graded and 
that the death sentence should be 
passed only in very bad cases. 
Admittedly discrimination would be 
difficult and there would always be 
borderline murders; but the pro- 


posal is worth examination, even if a 
compromise of this sort would never 
satisfy the out-and-out abolitionists. 

Possibly the House, when it gets 
Mr Silverman’s Bill into Committee, 
will carry amendments in that direc- 
tion. This may make a muddle of 
the Bill, but may pave the way for 
something better. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
quality of the cricket played by the 
M.C.C. team in Pakistan, they get 
no marks at all in the business of 
public relations. Not content with 
ducking an umpire after a match, 
a few days later they barracked a 
Pakistani batsman who had incurred 
their displeasure. No doubt in 


each case provocation was given, 
but the fact remains that, apart from 


any question of good manners, 
when a cricket team is visiting an 
overseas country they are in a 
sense ambassadors, and for this 
reason especial restraint is required 
of them. If they can do much good, 
they can also do much harm, and 
unless they are prepared to behave 
themselves, it is much better not to 
send them off at all. 

In this the M.C.C. might learn 
a lesson from the Royal Navy. 
The Home Fleet has recently visited 
some of the ports of South Spain 
—an old annual fixture which has 
only just been resumed. Officers 
and men, wherever they went, won 
golden opinions and, thanks largely 
to a tact and friendliness to which 
the Spaniard is quick to respond, 
the visit was a huge success. In 
short the visitors, unlike the M.C.C, 
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team, comported themselves as 
ambassadors. 

It seems that the proceedings 
were unmarred by the word ‘ Gib- 
raltar,’ another indication perhaps 
that the agitation for its return to 
Spain is largely artificial and that 
the ordinary Spaniard is not deeply 
interested. It is all the more unfor- 
tunate that General Franco should 
be continuing his policy of pinpricks, 
of limiting the number of Spaniards 
who are allowed to work on the 
Rock, and of preventing Spanish 
visitors from going there at all. It 
is a pity too, that where relations are 
otherwise so friendly, he should 
think it desirable to stir up bad 
feeling. He has not a hope of 


succeeding in his purposes. The 
people of Gibraltar are resolute in 
their determination to stay in the 
Commonwealth, while the people of 


Spain are unlikely to allow their 
attention to be distracted for long 
from the shortcomings in the internal 
policy of their own Government by 
a largely imaginary grievance against 
a friendly foreign country. 


You are seldom thanked for 
‘debunking’ a ghost. It may be 
a thorough nuisance, scaring visitors 
and adding a terrible complication 
to the domestic problem ; but all the 
same the possession of a ghost carries 
a sort of cachet and the house is not 
the same without it. Poltergeists, 
of course, are in rather a different 
class. As a rule no romantic story 
explains their rather purposcless 


activities, their addiction to loud 
noises and to throwing the furniture 
or the coal about. But although 
they are the Teddy Boys of the 
spirit world, they appear to have 
a singular penchant for rectories. 
Epworth, the early home of the 
Wesleys, was notoriously afflicted 
by them—even if a later and more 
sceptical age has been inclined to 
set down most, if not all, of the 
phenomena to an unbalanced servant 
girl. But even Epworth could not 
compare with Borley Rectory, where 
the carryings-on of both old-fashioned 
ghosts and poltergeists were credited 
by numerous normally level-headed 
persons. These will not have been 
pleased by the careful examination 
recently given to all these tales by 
three members of the Society of 
Psychical Research, a body which 
might be thought to approach such 
phenomena sympathetically." 

The haunting of Borley Rectory 
began in 1863, when it was built. 
Its first occupant was the Reverend 
Henry Bull, and before he had 
been there for long someone, from 
some undisclosed source, produced 
a delightful legend. The Rectory, 
it seemed, had been built on the 
site of a monastery, a monk from 
which eloped with a nun from a 
nunnery nearby. The guilty pair, 
having been caught and put to 
death, might naturally be expected 
to haunt the scene of their miscon- 
duct. By another story a young 
French nun who had run away 
from her convent was strangled by 


1 “The Haunting of Borley Rectory.’ By Eric J. Dingwall, Kathleen M. Goldney, 


and Trevor H. Hall. (Duckworth.) 
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her lover in a building on the site 
of the future Rectory. 

Nothing much was seen or heard 
of monks or nuns during Mr Bull’s 
lifetime, but when he died in 1892, 
and his son succeeded to the living, 
the stories began, and it was rumoured 
that phantom figures and a spectral 
coach were seen. Now one of the 
first points that the examining trio 
make is that the legends are non- 
sense. They could find no evidence 
of a monastery having been on the 
site of the Rectory or of there ever 
having been a nunnery in the 
neighbourhood. So much for the 
first legend; for the second there 
was no evidence at all beyond 
“ spirit messages.” 

The early manifestations rested 
only on the testimony of the younger 
Mr Bull. He, according to a friend, 
was an extraordinary man, per- 
petually drowsy and much given to 
sleep in the daytime. In fact he saw 
nothing which a man in a drowsy 
condition might not have thought 
he had seen. Add to this the circum- 
stances that the Rectory, although 
quite recently built, was a large, 
rambling house of quite extraordinary 
discomfort without any so-called 
modern conveniences and, being 
built close to some farm buildings, 
was infested by rats and mice. 

One or two other people later 
came forward to assert uncanny 
experiences similar to those of Mr 
Bull junior, but did not produce 
their stories until the haunting of 
Borley Rectory had become a byword. 

The real fun began with the 
arrival in 1928 of a new Rector, 


the Reverend Eric Smith. He and 
his wife were perturbed by remarks 
that the Rectory was haunted, and 
probably even more by the fact 
that the parishioners gave ghosts as 
their excuse for not visiting the 
Rector in the evening. Mr Smith 
was imprudent enough to take his 
trouble to the Editor of the ‘ Daily 
Mirror,’ who, like a good Editor, 
being on the look-out for a promising 
story, sent over a reporter and 
referred the case to a well-known 
* psychic journalist,’ Mr Harry Price. 

With Mr Price’s arrival some re- 
markable phenomena were observed, 
all of which he subsequently recorded 
in two volumes. Heavy footsteps 
were heard, bells rang loudly from 
empty rooms, pebbles and (waste- 
fully) lumps of sugar were thrown 
freely about and innumerable ‘ spirit 
messages’ were tapped out on 
mirrors. 

The three authors have no hesita- 
tion in attributing all these phe- 
nomena to Mr Price who, they think, 
either produced or invented them ; 
and as he died in 1948 he can neither 
argue with them nor sue them for 
libel. Naturally the stories attracted 
numerous visitors and these in turn 
produced more stories, till the small- 
est incident at Borley was trans- 
formed into a psychic event. 

Unfortunately for Mr Price and 
his disciples, in 1945 Mrs Smith 
came forward and declared that 
neither she nor her husband, who 
were supposed to be the chief 
witnesses, believed that the house 
was haunted, or had seen anything 
which could not be accounted for 
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by rats or practical jokers. They had 
left the Rectory not because they 
were frightened but because of its 
* broken-down condition.’ As if that 
were not enough, various other 
reputable people came forward to 
declare their scepticism and their 
belief that the ‘ ghost’ was Mr Price 
himself. 

Still, the story had started, and 
Mr Foyster, the incumbent after 
Mr Smith, reported more manifesta- 
tions, although Mr Price, returning 
to the scene of his triumphs and being 
perhaps unwilling that anyone should 
appropriate his own ghost story, 
declared that these were the work of 


Mrs Foyster, and was not so shadowy 
as to be unable to give a black eye 
to a Mr Arles who himself was 
ghost-hunting on the premises at 
the time. 

The rest of the story is an anti- 
climax, in which bus-loads of sight- 
seers and parties of undergraduates 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. In 
1935 the Rectors finally abandoned 
their Rectory, not because it was 
haunted, but because it was so 
large and inconvenient as to be 
barely habitable. And in 1939, no 
doubt unmourned by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, the house was 
With 


completely destroyed by fire. 
it a goodly army of alleged ghosts 
and at least a couple of dubious 
legends were destroyed. 


Mrs Foyster. There was, however, 
one engaging story of a shadowy 
figure, who could hardly have been 
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CAPE TOWN «+ PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON . DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias 


and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 
“CITY OF EXETER” These ships represent a notable 
“CITY OF YORK” advance in design, amenities and 


perfection of detail. Superb 
“CITY OF DURBAN” accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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Snakes and Dragons 


IT IS PROBABLE that, before the month of May is out, somebody 
will have invoked the aid of the police to deal with a snake ; for 
both grass-snakes, which are harmless, and adders, which are not, 
have shaken off the last lethargies of winter and will sometimes 
find their way on to the property of people who do not know 
the difference between them. Although it is doubtless prudent in 
such cases to summon the forces of law and order, the precaution 
does not become as well as it might a nation whose patron saint 
slew a large dragon single-handed. Our native snakes are small 
and timid. In far-off countries, where there are cobras or 
anacondas but hardly any constables and no telephones with 
which to call for their assistance, the simple inhabitants deal with 
snakes themselves. It hardly seems right that the British should 
be less self-reliant. There is, moreover, always the risk that the 
serpent will have made itself scarce before the police arrive. 
“‘ That’s where it was, constable,”’ protests Mon Repos, pointing 
to a sheltered corner of his rockery. ‘‘ What does he expect me 
to do now ?” thinks the policeman. “ Squat on the lawn and 
play a tune on my whistle?” Aloud he says: “ Well I 
shouldn’t let it worry you any more, sir.” Next time, with 
any luck, Mon Repos will try and deviate less 
sharply from the traditions of St George. 


The Midland Bank hesitates to ascribe this state of affairs to the 
disappearance of gold coinage with its spirited representation of 
St George. But money is still money, whatever its substance, and 
yours will be safer at the Midland. There’s a booklet (free from 
all branches) to tell you ‘ How to open an account.’ 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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